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THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


TO  AIT’EAK  IN  FDTUKK  AS  THE 

fljdectic  and  ^nn0r«0irtinnal 

Edited  by  the  REV.  PAXTON  HOOD. 


Another  year  is  now  added  to  the  goodly  age  of  the 
Eclectic  RevieWy  and  if  courtesy  demands  acknowledgment 
for  the  support  of  its  friends,  that  demand  can  be  met  with 
some  degree  of  complacency,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  steady 
adherence  to  the  uniform  and  continued  purpose  of  its 
existence. 

Although  the  Eclectic  Review  has  assumed  no  sectional 
speciality,  it  would  be  affectation  not  to  admit  its  represen¬ 
tative  character  ;  and  its  recognition  by  the  Nonconformist 
Congregational  body  as  the  advocate  and  exponent  of  its 
opinions  and  principles  ;  this  relation  it  has  been  thought 
appropriate  to  embody  in  its  title  ;  and  in  future  it  will 
appear  as  the  Eclectic  and  Congregational  Review,  All  that 
it  has  been  it  will  continue  to  be,  and  enlarged  to  admit 
those  questions  more  directly  bearing  upon  the  polity  and 
working  of  Congregationalism,  as  they  may  arise  as  the 
topic  of  the  day. 

Its  identity  with  the  sympathies  and  opinions  of  the  Non- 
contormist  body  in  general,  will,  it  is  hoped,  ensure  to  it  the 
tavourable  reception  and  real  support  of  an  enlarged  circle  ot 
readers — an  appeal  which  is  made  rather  from  public  than 
private  considerations.  Its  price  is  sufficiently  popular  to 
make  it  a  ‘  household  ’  monthly  rather  than  to  take  its  round 
in  ‘  the  Society  ’  with  the  more  expensive  publications. 

The  Eclectic  Review  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  made  its 
own  sphere  ot  operation,  its  extension  will  not  infringe  upon 
existing  interests ;  in  the  mission  it  has  so  long  fulfilled,  it 
now  wishes  to  make  advancement  corresponding  with  the 
development  of  principles,  and  their  modified  and  adapted 
application  to  the  requirement  of  new  circumstances,  in  this 
it  is  desired  to  enlist  the  hearty  goodwill  and  zealous 
co-operation  of  its  friends. 


DANTE 


STILL,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  efforts,  many  of  them  very 
felicitous,  Dante  seems  untranslatable  into  the  English 
tongue  ;  we  are  able  to  apprehend  his  mind,  but  never  his  music. 
Caryls  translation  still  remains  unapproaclied ;  his  endeavour  was 
a  sim])le  one  ;  it  was  only  to  render,  as  tar  as  possible,  tlie  terrors 
and  the  beauties  of  tlie  vision  in  the  measure  of  English  blank 
verse,  the  measure  which,  to  the  sober  and  less  musical  march 
of  English  thought,  seems  the  best  fitted  to  convey  alike  pro¬ 
found  thoughts  and  emotions.  Seeing  tliat  it  is  so,  therefore,  and 
that  to  the  Englisli  mind  Dante  must  live  in  the  eye  rather 
than  on  the  ear,  we  may  perha])s  be  ])ardoned  for  saying,  that, 
to  us,  M.  Dore’s  magnificent  volume  realizes  best  the  horror  and 
the  fear,  the  charm,  the  fascination,  and  the  ineffableness  of  this 
amazing  book.  AVe  have  ])erhaps  experienced,  beneath  the 
weird  and  phantom-like  witchery  of  these  great  engravings,  as 
much  of  the  power  of  the  great  master  of  Italian  poetry  as  it 
would  be  ])ossible  to  know  from  the  combinations  of  his  own 
words.  AV^e  can  conceive  it  to  be  so  real  a  pleasure  to  attempt 
any  rendering  of  the  mind  of  Dante  into  our  own  tongue,  that 
we  should  not  inquire  of  this  or  that  translator,  why  attempt  that 
which  all  effort  has  hitlierto  seemed  to  fail  in  accomplishing? 
English  prose  like  that  of  Dr.  Carlyle,  or  English  blank  verse 
seem  to  be  the  only  possible  approaches  we  can  make  in  the  way 
of  poetic  vesture.  It  is  evident  to  the  slightest  acquaintance 


^  1.  IJ Inferno  di  Dayife  Alighieri ^  Colle  figure  di  G.  DorL  Parigi 
Libre ria  di  L’Hachctte  E. 

2.  Dante* 8  La  Dirina  Commedia,  translated  inf o  English,  in  the  metre  and 

triple  rhgnie  of  the  original.  With  Notes,  by  Airs.  Ramsay. 
Inferno  and  Purgatorio,  Two  vols.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

3.  The  Trilogy ;  or,  Dante's  Three  Visions,  translated  into  English  in 

the  metre  and  triple  rhyme  of  the  original.  With  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  Thomas.  Bohn. 
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Dante. 


with  the  original,  that  a  rhyme  at  the  close  of  the  verse  is  but 
a  slight  approach  to  the  mastery  of  the  meh^y  of  the  poem  ;  the 
melody  and  the  rhythm  run  along  the  whole  line  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  only,  we  suppose,  possible  in  the  wondrously  liquid 
and  plastic  Italian  language. 

Whatever  may  be  our  impressions  of  the  success  of  the  attempts 
of  the  variom^  transbitors  of  the  ‘  Vision,’  we  should  be  very  s(jrrvto 
utter  any  disc'ouraging  words  to  those,  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
familiarize  the  mind  of  our  country  wdth  that  extraordinary  eiu- 
Ixsliment  of  the  mind  of  the  middle  ages.  There  are  some  asjx^cts 
which  make  Dante,  to  our  mind,  the  most  interesting  of  all  p<xns. 
He  was  scarcely  less  human  than  Shakespeare;  while  all  the  human 
in  him  was  relate<l  to  the  intinitelv  visionarv ;  and  man,  bv  him, 
w  as  beheld  eveiy'W'here  wdth  reference  to  his  immortal  and  eternal 
destinies  and  iiiterc'sts.  If  there  lx*  p<jints  of  character,  of  genius, 
and  art,  in  which  he  seems  inferior  to  Milton,  there  are  also 
others  in  which,  when  a  comparison  is  instituted,  he  seems  su- 
|xrior.  We  suppose  no  other  p^xt  could  at  all  approach  Milton. 
The  outer  vesture  of  their  lives  had  points  of  resemblance ; 
neither  of  these  pc*erless  men  were  men  of  contemplation  alone ; 
thev  were  Ixth  intense  in  action,  they  were  both  patriots,  they 
b<»th  es]>ou.sed  the  unsuccessful  piirty,  they  were  both  bran(k*d 
and  disgracesl  men,  Milton  narrowly  escajx*d  hanging,  and  Dante 
burning  ;  they  l>oth  lx‘tcjok  tlumiselves  to  their  awful  flights 
through  the  invisible  w'orlds  as  a  refuge  from  the  tortures,  and 
the  ti)niients,  and  the  disapjxdntments  of  the  visible.  Had 
liichard  Cromwell  not  Ixen  a  fool,  or  had  I lenrv  Cromwell  livt^l, 


it  is  prolxible  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  would  never  have  Ixxn 
written  ;  had  the  Guelphic  party  Ixen  successful,  Dante  had 
never  commenced  his  fourteen  years  of  exile,  during  some  of 
which,  it  is  dreadful  to  think,  he  was  reduced  even  to  beg  his 
bread  ;  he  had  never  solaced  himself  with  the  sublime  terrors  ot 
the  ‘  Infenio,’  or  the  overwheliiung  visions  and  condiKtioiis  ot 
the  lost  Beatrice  through  the  celestial  circles.  Kevering  Milton 
as  w  e  do  profoundly,  and  Ixdieving,  as  we  do,  that  on  the  w  hole, 
the  ‘  Panulise  Lost  ’  is  the  greatest  poem  ever  given  to  the 
world,  it  must  lx*  admitted,  we  think,  there  are  features  in  the 


‘  Vision  ’  which  make  it  more  loveable  ;  there  is  inor 


which  assimilates  it  to  Shakes|xare ;  truly  read,  we  believe,  he 
pitches  the  argument  higher  than  did  Milton.  In  sjxech,  he 


reminds  us  more  of  Shakes}K*are,  hissublimitv  is  broken,  abrupt, 
gnind,  ap|)alling,  and  overwhelming,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  or 


a  summer  temjxst  ;  the  march  of  ^lilton’s  sublimity  of  exj)rcs- 
sion  is  sustaiiRHl  from  page  to  ])age  wdth  amazing  protractt‘dness  ; 
there  is  little  indication  of  flagging  or  halting  even  for  a  syl- 
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lable.  But  again,  it  niu^t  bo  siiid  that  in  si'oiiie  sublimity  Dante 
is  matchless.  Those  weird  and  awtul  wanderings  with  his  Ih.'- 
loved  muster,  \  irgil,  through  the  shades  and  doleful  horroi*s  of 
hell  and  purgatory,  are  no  doubt  the  transcripts,  the  ciunpacted 
redeetions  of  many  a  dreary  march  in  those  dark  days  of  exile.  In 
many  a  line,  in  his  own  fearful  and  tibrous  manner,  he  presi'iits 
a  picture  of  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  prestuit.  It  is  imjK)ssi- 
ble,  as  we  pass  from  cavern  to  cavern,  and  from  did*  to  did*,  not 
to  realize  the  fo<>t-sore  wanderer  through  Alpine  passes;  and  as 
we  stand  horridc'd  amidst  the  fearful  sarcophagi  of  dre,  it  is  im- 
|K)ssible  not  to  realize  the  wandering  jxx't  amidst  the  Phlegneaii 
delds.  Xo  other  jxH‘t  so  taxes  the  learning  and  infonnation  of 
his  readers,  not  merely  in  order  to  dndthe  origin  of  an  allusion, 
but  frequently  the  intention  of  his  innumerable,  short,  vivid, 
human,  or  scenic  episcnles.  Every  way  regaixled,  Dante  now 
stands  as  the  centre  man  of  his  time  ;  an  acquaintance  with  him 
and  his  p)ems  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  jx)litical  and 
intellectual  life  of  Rome  and  Florence  in  the  middle  ages. 

Dante  was  lK)rn  in  tlie  vear  1*J6”>,  in  Florence,  a  verv  memo- 
nible  year  in  the  history  of  that  eity — it  was  the  |H'rio<l  of 
Italian  history  when  CTuelphic  and  Ghibellinic  factions  ran  high. 
^^e  have  been  too  much  accustoimHl  to  treat  the  struggles  of 
those  factions,  as  events  in  which  the  world  of  that  day,  or  of 
any  day,  had  but  little  interest ;  they  represtmteil,  in  fact,  the 
struggles  Ix'tween  the  })riesth(MKl  and  the  empire — the  cause 
of  the  Rope  and  the  caus(»  of  the  Fnq>eror  of  (iermany.  The 
origin  of  the  terms  arose  from  the  first  leaders.  When  Conrad 
of  Ilohenstautfen,  liord  of  Weiblingen,  was  electeil  Fmjx'ror, 
elf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  opposisl  him.  In  the  battle  fought 
between  the  two  rivals,  the  war  cry  of  the  Inqx'rialists  was, 
and  that  of  the  Bavarians,  IVclf,  After  these  two 
factions  had  dividtsl  Germany,  they  passtnl  into  Italy ;  the 
Weiblingen  men — the  partizans  of  the  Imperial  authoiity — 
IxKame  Ghibellines,  and  the  Welf  men  partizans  of  the  Rope  ; 
bcH'anie  the  Guelfs,  in  the  downward  tendency  of  hx*al  }X)litics, 
the  epithets  narrowed  themsc‘lves  ;  subsequently  there  existtxl  no 
longer  any  Italians,  but  merely  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  and  these 
again  subdividiHl,  and  wlien  the  French  princes  usurpt  d  the  jx)li- 
tical  position  of  the  Ropes,  the  Guelfs  representinl  the  French 
party,  and  the  Ghibellines  the  Imperial  interests.  The  Ghilndlines 
were  the  party  of  the  Fiiqx'ror,  their  watchword  was  Law  ami 
Ordp}\  but,  as  a  Ixxlv,  thev  retlcx'ted  worldliness,  reckless  license, 
Beltishness,  princely  magniticence,  princely  courtesy — they  were 
the  men  of  the  court  and  of  the  camp,  and  seem  to  have  been  such 
men  as  those  we  know  in  our  civil  w’ars  as  the  Cavaliers.  The 
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r.uoif.,  on  ^ 

,hi.v.ro^<mt..l  ..»lWUto 

cominerciiil  relations,  *rut,a  ,  •  phureli.  AVitli  the  rival 

religious,  they  were  t  c  P*”  v  ‘  j^jpg  of  the  middle  apjes  rails'. 

In  times  ^^llen  ^^a  ‘  •irrm<’’ed  for  the  cmer^cneics 

ot  «  «>  1'*^ crowded  eiielosures,  around  each 

tow  ers ,  M  illi  ,  various  incnibers  and  dependants ; 

Sr.  ,l  l,ou«.,  vv.™  ^  i„  name, ; 

oarneades  were  easih  thro^  1 ,  ,  ‘  .  ^nd  first  by  one, 

each  espemllv  laid  in  ashes, 

and  then  h>  t  |,ot^ccc„  tlic  Plcbci,  comprising  the  people, 

1..,w  Florence  was  the  school  in  whicli  tin  niinu  ■ 

'•r  ^  Egi^^S=."^ 

:VsT  the  :,hl  Koman  stock,  and 

hers  were  (iuelphie  in  politics,  ‘  ‘V  the  hirth 

Pella,  and  of  her  there  is  V/^^'T^h  t  1^^^^  a 

of  her  immortal  hoy,  she  duanui  ,  e  11..  tnnstifured  iulo 
laurel-tree,  nurtured  on  its  hernes,  «•  1"‘‘^  t  , thing  more 

a  peac.K-k  ;  his  precocity  '^a*  jeniarkahliN  hut  in  mtn^^ 

than  his  love.  At  the  age  o  nine  he  sail  ‘  Fet<^ 

trice  rortinari,  and  her  scarlet  robe,  j'V*'  v  p  <  y/ta 

impressed  themselves  inetfaceably  on  his  heart.  In  tlic 

^ nova/ be  says : 

-  ,  .  •  tlinf 


X'\  .1*1  If 

la  that  partof  thchookof  mymerno^  7,^"^ 

can  he  rca.i,  stands  a  ru  me,  ""^.r  which  rubric  I  find  the  words  in- 

l::A;riiich to  t.  this  hme  boou-their  sub¬ 
stance.  at  least,  i'' ^  light  returned,  as  it 

Niue  times  since  uiy  birth  had  the  revealed 

were,  to  the  same  point  in  its  orbit,  when  to  my  tjes  u.isnr 
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Urst  Sight  of  Beatrice, 

the  glorious  mistress  of  my  soul,  who  by  many  was  called  Beatrice,  aiui 
to  them  w^as  known  only  by  that  name.  She  was  then  of  such  an  age, 
that  during  her  life  the  starry  heavens  had  advanced  toNvards  the  East 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  degree ;  so  that  she  appeared  to  me  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  her,  and  1  beheld  her  about  the  close  of  my  ninth  year. 
Her  apparel  was  of  a  most  noble  tincture,  a  subdued  and  becoming 
crimson,  and  she  wore  a  cincture  and  ornaments  betittiiig  her  childish 
years.  At  that  moment  (I  speak  it  in  all  truth)  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
abides  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  the  heart,  began  to  tremble  with  a 
violence  that  showed  horribly  in  the  minutest  pulsations  of  my  frame, and 
tremulously  it  spoke  these  words: — Ecce  deua  fort  ior  me,  qui  veniens 
dominahitur  mihi  I  B(*hold  a  god  stronger  than  1,  who  cometh  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  me  !  ’’  And  straightway  the  animal  sjnrit  which  abides  in 
the  up[)er  chamber,  whither  all  the  spirits  of  the  senses  carry  their  per¬ 
ceptions,  began  to  marvel  greatly,  and  addressing  itself  especially  to 
the  spirits  of  vision,  it  spoke  these  words  : — “  Apparait  jam  heatitiido 
vestra.  ^ow  hath  your  bliss  appeared.”  And  straightway  the  natural 
spirit,  which  abides  in  that  part  whereto  our  nourishment  is  ministered, 
began  to  wail  and  dolorously  spoke  these  words:  —  Jleu  miser!  quia 
frequenter  impeditas  era  dtdnceps  !  Ah  wretched  me,  for  henceforth  shall 
I  be  oftentimes  instructed  !  ” 


Pitn'oeious,  indeed,  but  it  was  no  liidierons  or  passing  faney, 
he  saw  her  no  more  for  nine  years,  but  the  vision  tilled  bis 
life,  and  it  tilled  and  interiireted  to  him  bis  genius.  Jbit  if  the 
incident  seems  wonderful,  and  to  our  less  intense  and  more 
diffuse  affections  contemptible,  our  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  while  this  great  passion  filled  his  life,  it  only  led  him  to 
the  utterance  of  love-ballads;  far  from  being  merely  the  victim 
of  these  lazy  labours,  he  was  a  steady  student  and  hard  worker, 
he  trimmed  the  lamp  of  application  at  liome,  and  abroad  he 
mingled  with  the  world  of  action  and  endeavour ;  and  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  Guelfs  of  Florence  sent  a  force 
against  the  Imperialist  Ghibellines  of  Arezzo,  in  Tus(‘any,  he 
served  on  this  occasion  among  the  cavalry,  and  helped  to  win 
the  great  battle  of  Campadino,  and  on  the  field  his  companion 
in  arms  was  the  brother  of  Francesca  di  Kimini,  and  by  the 
watch-fires  he  first  heard  of  the  then  recent  tragedy  of  Ugolino 
and  his  children.  Returning  liome,  he  exchanged  the  sword 
for  the  pen  ;  then  he  gave  himself  uj)  to  visions  of  Beatrice,  who, 
however,  was  married,  but  for  whom  his  affection — dang(‘rous  and 


doubtful  as  we  admit  such  affection  to  be — seems  to  have  been  of 
the  most  pure  and  exalted  cluiracter,  and  never  removed  from  a 
love  Divine;  and,  more  than  chaste,  refined  and  refining — she  was 
the  empress  of  all  ideal  aspirations  within  his  soul,  he  was  in 
the  very  act  of  composing  a  stanza  in  honour  of  her,  when  he 
heard  of  her  death.  He  was  cast  into  the  most  iiicflable  grief ; 


4G6  Dante 

lie  sought  consolation  in  the  works  of  Boothius ;  and  Tullv  and 
he  entered  for  some  years  the  community  of  Franciscan  Friars, 
assuming  the  cowl  and  the  cord  among  them ;  he  tarried  until 
the  sorrow  was  more  subdued  and  softened,  and  then  j)lunged 
back  into  the  world  of  action  again.  Then  came  upon  him  the 
determination  to  comj)osc  a  poem  which  sliould  immortalize'  liis 
mistress.  This,  however,  did  not  ])revent  his  marrying  a  noble 
lady,  by  whom  he  liad  several  children.  In  tlie  year  IdOd  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  thre'e  j)riors  who  had  chief  authority  in 
the  Florentine  Bepublic.  Eventually,  however,  ho  was  banished 
from  Florence,  sentenced  to  fine,  and  his  property  confisca¬ 
tion.  lie  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  exile,  and  all  his  efforts 
failed  to  secure  his  restoration  to  his  native  city.  The  wander¬ 
ings  of  Dante  during  those  fourteen  years  suggest  a  strange 
pathway  to  tlie  mind.  We  learn  that  he  visited  ( Ixford,  and 
])ursue(l  his  studies  in  tliat  celebrated  scliool  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  moie  certain  that  he  vi.sited  Paris,  roamed  through  Lom¬ 
bardy,  rested  uneasily  and  unhaj>pily  in  Verona.  Hope  after 
ho])e  di('d  out  in  the  liome-siek  man.  Jlis  })atrons  were  ario- 
gant,  their  minions  were  base  ;  liis  temper  was  stern,  lolty,  and 
unyielding.  He  })lungi‘d  into  studies  of  every  kind,  the  theo¬ 
logical,  ])hiloso])hical,  and  physical  arcana  of  his  day.  In  the 
year  LHC),  his  friends  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  restoration  to 
his  country  and  his  posse.ssions  conditionally — that  he  should 
])ay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  entering  church,  there  avow 
himself  guilty,  and  ask  pardon  of  the  Ib'jniblic.  The  ])ro])osi- 
tion  called  from  the  magnanimous  exile  the  following  reply, 
addressed  to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  whom  he  calls  Father. 

“  From  your  letter,  wliich  I  received  with  due  respect  and  affection, 
I  observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  hound  to  you  the  more  gratelully,  that  an  exile  rarely  finds 
a  friend.  But,  after  mature  consideration,  I  must,  hy  my  answer,  dis- 
appoiiit  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds;  and  1  confide  in  the  judgment 
to  which  your  impartiality  and  ])rudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nejdiew 
and  mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many 
other  friends,  that,  by  a  deeree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to 
return  to  Florence,  provided  I  ])ay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution  ;  wherein,  my 
Father,  I  see  two  ])ropositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  1 
sprak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  irho  mention  such  conditions  to  me  ;  for, 
in  your  lettt'r,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  lss\ich  an  invitation  glorious  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile 
almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus  they  would  recompense  innocence 
which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting 
study?  Far  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  philosophy,  be  the 
senseless  baseness  of  a  heart  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist, 
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iind  imitate  the  infamy  of  some  others,  by  offering  liimself  up  as  it  were 
in  chains.  Far  from  tlie  man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compro¬ 
mise,  by  his  money,  with  his  persecutors.  Xo,  my  Father,  this  is  not 
the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  Hut  I  shall  not  re¬ 
turn  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that 
shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no 
sucli  way  Florence  can  be  entered,  than  Florence  I  shall  never  enter. 
What!  shall  I  not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars? 
and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven  consoling  ami  delightful  truth,  without  first  ren¬ 
dering  myself  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic  of 
Florence?  Bread,  1  hope,  will  not  fail  me.’* 
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hands  of  his  Creator.  It  is  said  by  Boccacio,  that  the  vindictive 
malice  of  the  Church  followed  him  in  his  grave,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  his  friend  had  to  guard  his  dust  when  the  Pope,  John 
XXII.  sent  Cardinal  Bernardo  di  Poggelto  from  Avignon  to 
Ravenna,  to  drag  the  bones  of  the  poet  from  the  grave,  that 
thev  might  be  burned. 

The  character  of  Dante  was  severe  and  stern,  and  to  such  a 
temperament  his  exile  must  often  have  furnished  circumstances 
truly  of  splendid  misery.  To  him  eminently  belongs  the 
character  ascribed  to  the  poet  by  one  of  modern  times,  who 
should  know  what  are  his  most  telling  attributes,  he  was — 

“  Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate — the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love.” 

The  anecdotes  of  the  severe,  vehement,  and  sarcastic  in  the 
man  are  well-known  to  all  readers ;  some  lead  us  to  rc'gret 
that  a  spirit  sod  ignitied  should  be  easily  thrown  otf  its  balance 
and  re})ose.  The  following  is  ludicrous : — 

Dante  on  one  occasion  left  his  honw^  after  dinner,  to  "o  on  some 
hiisiness  to  that  of  the  Adiinari.  As  he  was  passing  hy  the  gale  of  San 
riero,  he  heard  a  smith  who  was  striking  his  anvil,  ainl  as  lie  worked 
sang  some  of  onr  Poet’s  verses,  hut  niutilated,  and  with  additions  and 
alterations.  Dante  said  nothing,  but  aj>p! caching  the  w  orkshop  where 
the  smith  kept  the  tools  which  he  used  in  his  trade,  he  seized  the 
hammer  and  threw'  it  across  the  street;  he  stdzed  the  tongs,  and  thriw 
th(*m  likewise  across  the  street ;  he  seized  the  scales,  and  threw’  them 
also;  and  so  lu‘  did  to  many  of  the  tools.  The  smith  turning  towards 
him  in  a  brutal  manner  said,  “  What  the  devil  are  you  about ;  aie  you 
mad?’’  Dante  said,  “What  are  you  about?”  “I  am  about  my 
trade,’’  said  the  smith,  “and  you  spoil  my  tools  by  throwing  them  into 
the  street.”  Says  DanU*,  “  If  you  do  not  w’ish  me  to  spoil  your  things, 
do  not  spoil  mine.”  “What  do  I  spoil  of  yours?”  says  the  smith. 
iSays  Dante,  “You  sing  songs  out  of  my  book,  and  not  as  I  wrote  them. 
I  liave  no  other  trade,  and  you  spoil  it  for  me.”  The  enraged  smith, 
having  no  answ’er  ready,  collected  his  things  and  returned  to  his  work ; 
and  the  next  time  he  wanted  to  sing,  he  sang  of  Tristram  and  Lance¬ 
lot,  and  left  Dante  alone. 

Again,  another  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  same  kind,  although 
w’e  have  not  the  authoritv  : — 

Dante  was  standing  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  meditat¬ 
ing  apart  and  leaning  upon  an  altar,  w  hen  he  w’as  accosted  by  one  ot 
those  bores  wdio  have  no  idea  ol  solitude  and  silence,  and  like  alw  ays  to 
be  employed  in  trilling  conversation.  Dante  made  many’  cHorts  to  get  rid 
of  him,  but  not  succeeding,  said  to  him,  “  Before  I  answer  thee,  wilt 
thou  solve  a  question  for  me  ?  What  is  the  greatest  beast  in  the 
w  orld  ?  ”  The  man  answ  ered,  “  By  the  authority  of  Pliny  it  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  elephant.”  “  Well,”  replied  Dante,  0  Elephant,  do 
not  annoy  me;”  and  so  he  departed. 

Other  anecdotes  reterriii^  to  the  period  of  his  residence  at 
Verona  are  still  better  known,  but  none  present  him  in  a  very 
amiable  light,  the  depth  of  his  tenderness  and  pity  we  cannot 
doubt,  but  his  nianiiers  no  doubt  were  usually  harsh ;  nor  cun 
we  wonder  at  it ;  he  was  naturally  reserved  and  nielancholv, 
and  few  things  in  life  had  smiled  upon  him  ;  disappointments 
had  been  his  companions,  l^ove  was  denied  him,  all  things 
seemed  to  conspire  against  him,  and  his  genius  was  not  amiable, 
it  was  grand  and  awful,  it  was  not  fitted  to  shine  on  the  dining- 
outside  of  life ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should 
receive  all  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  fate  ;  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  ;  be  tried  in  the  furnace  and  battle  of  life,  and  in  addition 
to  all,  receive  the  cuffs  and  sneers  of  idiots  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile.  The  severity  of  the  temper  of  ])ante  will  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  his  sad  fate  in  life,  and  for  the  conflicts 
which  have  been  waged  even  over  his  ashes.  We  have  said 
that  the  l\)j)e  sought  to  wrest  his  bones  from  the  grave  ;  his 
works  have  been  very  differently  regarded  ;  Komanists  claim 
him  as  altogether  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  others  have  regarded 
him  as  the  precursor  of  the  reformers  of  the  lift  cent  h  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  ;  he  is  with  iluan  the  missing  link  in  the  history 
of  heresv.  Dante  was  no  doubt  a  Catholic,  but  he  had  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Ihotestaiit  reverence  for  truth,  t‘veu  more 
than  for  anticpiity  ;  and  homage  for  individual  consciousness  and 
freedom,  even  more  than  for  the  heraldries,  and  hatchments, 
and  escutcheons,  either  of  ( liiirch  or  State.  1  le  was  of  that  order 
of  mind,  which  from  its  very  indep(‘ndence  and  honesty,  and 
sacred  love  of  justice,  shrinks  from  the  excess  of  either  party. 
In  later  years,  and  especially  in  (Germany,  Dante  would  have 
been  a  Protestant;  he  who  poured  the  terrible  temp('st  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  religious  wrong-doers  of  his  time,  even  consign¬ 
ing  Popes  to  the  Inferno,  had  he  seen  the  cup  full  of  abomination 
and  drunkenness  in  the  day  of  LeoX.  I  What  then  ?  It  is  r(‘mark- 
able  that  the  great  work  of  Dante — Do  Monarvhia — remains  un¬ 
translated.  In  it  he  maintains  that  the  authority  of  the 
Emperors  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  that  of  the  Poj)es ;  and 
this  has  been  a  sad  blot  upon  his  memory  ever  since.  He  also 
in  the  same  work  confutes  and  ridicules  the  devotion  of 
Constantine,  which  he  pronounces  false  and  insignificant ;  he 
ridicules  the  idea  of  tradition  as  being  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  and  calls  such  a  doctrine  execTable.  Showing,  that 
those  wlio  before  the  traditions  of  the  ( ’hurch  believed  in  (dirist 
the  Son  of  God,  either  to  come,  or  already  come  to  suffer  for  us. 
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and  have  been  real  in  their  love  to  Christ,  are  the  coheirs  ot‘ 
eternal  life.  In  tlie  same  work,  the  De  Monarchiay  Dante 
complains  that  the  Pope  has  become  the  wolf  of  the  Chureli, 
and  not  its  Shepherd,  lie  complains  of  the  taking  away  the 
Scriptures.  He  says,  “  it  is  a  shameful  tiling  that  the  l)ivine 
“  Scripture  should  be  alto<^(‘ther  laid  aside  or  wrested,  and  it  is 
“  forji^otten  how  much  blood  was  shed  to  plant  it  in  the  world — 
“  how  pleasant  it  is  to  him  that  reads  it  with  humility  ;  and 
“  how,  on  the  (contrary,  every  one  endeavours  to  set  up  his  own 
“  inventions,  and  the  (rospel  is  silent.  Vain  (piestions  and 
“  fabulous  stories  echo  all  the  year  round  from  the  pulpit,  and 

“  ‘  The  hungry  sheep  look  on,  and  are  not  fed.’  ” 

Finally,  throughout  ‘  The  Vision  *  there  are  innumerable  severe 
things  said  about  the  Papacy  of  that  day;  and  Dante  was  one 
of  the  first  who  identified  the  great  harlot  of  the  llevelations 
with  the  State  machinery  of  Rome  ;  and  pictured  the  sinfulness 
of  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State.  Here  are  the  lines 
describing  the  transformation  of  the  Church  from  simplicity  to 
impurity : — 

ThftA  transfornid 

The  hohf  struct  are,  thromjh  its  several  parts, 

Did  pat  forth  heads  ;  three*  on  the  beam,  and  one, 

On  every  side :  the  first  like  oxen  liorn’d ; 
but  with  a  sinj'le  horn  upon  their  front, 

'flu*  four.  Like  monster,  sij^ht  hath  never  seen. 

O’er  it  methoui^ht  there  sat,  secure  as  roek 
On  mountain’s  lofty  to]>,  a  shaaieless  udwre, 

W  hose  ken  roved  loosehj  round  her.  At  her  side. 

As ’t  were  that  none  inij^ht  bear  her  oti‘,  1  saw 
A  ^iant  stand  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
They  minj^led  kisses,  but,  her  lustful  eyes 
Chaneinu^  on  me  to  wander,  that  fell  minion 
Scourged  her  from  head  to  foot  all  o’er ;  then  full  ] 

Of  jealousy,  and  fierce  with  raj^e,  unloosed 
The  monster,  and  draj^i^’d  on,  so  far  across 
The  forest,  that  from  me  its  shades  alone 
Shielded  the  harlot  and  the  new-form’d  brute. 

These,  and  other  such  paragraphs,  have  raised  a  world  of  con¬ 
troversy,  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  very  ])retty  summary 
in  Rayle.*  The  most  superficial  reading  of  Dante,  however, 
will  show  how  severely  the  author  reprobated  the  crimes  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  more  ])rofoundly  the  inquiry  is  investigated, 
the  more  the  impression  grows  upon  the  mind. 

Thus  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  on  all  sides  Dante  is 
related  to  his  age ;  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the 

•  C'arv.  Dante’s  Pui'mtory.  Canto  XXXll.,  vol.  140* 
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age  of  Gregory  VII.  to  the  age  of  the  poet.  That  pope  iii- 
aiigiiratecl  a  plan  of  8])iritual  despotism,  which  for  some  time 
wrouirht  beiietieial  eheets  in  Italy  and  in  Germany;  the  auda- 
city  of  the  sjnritual  despotism  was  amazing.  He  says,  in  his 
collection  of  ^laxims,  “  'There  is  hut  one  nunte  in  the  u'orhty  that  of 
the  Pope  :  he  atone  has  the  riyht  to  use  the  ornaments  of  the  empire ; 
princes  '  should  kiss  his  feet ;  he  atone  can  nominate  and  depose 
bishops  ;  he  atone  can  assemble,  preside  orer,  and  dissolre  eouneils ; 
HO  one  ean  judije  him;  his  election  makes  a  saint  of  him ;  he  has 
never  erred  ;  he  never  trill  err  ;  he  ettn  depose  princes,  and  release 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,^'  Rome  then  gaye  the  law  to 
the  world ;  but  ridiculous  as  the  assumptions  were,  Rome  was 
really  powerful,  and  the  l^ope  and  the  (Miurch  were  able,  from 
no  humane  or  amiable  motiyes,  to  break  the  neck  of  feudal 
tyranny ;  the  proclamation  of  the  crusades  improyed  the  |)opu- 
lations  of  Europe  ;  cities  rose  on  tlie  ruins  of  liamlets ;  the 
labourer  became  independent ;  nayigation  and  its  arts  increased 
the  energies  of  industry;  tlie  cities  of  Italy  especially  sliared 
the  great  benefit s.  Florence  was  the  FjCihIs  of  its  day,  supply¬ 
ing  the  nations  with  woollen  cloth  ;  and  Milan  was  the  Sheffield, 
suiiplying  all  the  crusaders  with  arms.  Italy  wrestled  with  the 
cinporors  ;  and,  as  Rope  and  Emperor  were  per])etually  in  con¬ 
flict — sided,  of  course,  with  the  Rope,  on  whichever  side  seemed 
to  lie  freedom,  indejiendence,  and  democracy.  Ry  and  by,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Ropes  desired  to  introduce  other  dangerous  invaders; 
they  allied  themselves  with  the  Kings  of  France;  thus,  in  the 
lifetime  of  Dante  it  came  about  that  a  French  ]>rince,  aided  by 
the  Rojie,  attempted  to  usurj)  old  dynasties  in  Italy,  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  See,  permitting  liberty,  but  really  enslaving.  We 
have  seen  liow  the  terms  Gael  f  and  Ghibelline  arose;  we  have 
seen  how  the  Guel])hic  faction  professed  itself  to  be  a  su])porter 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Ghibelliiiic  of  the  empire.  Hut  in 
reality,  the  true  (piestion  was,  whether  the  wealtliy  citizens  or 
the  people  sliould  rule  in  the  affairs  of  State  ?  Dante  condemned 
the  madness  of  both  parties,  and  when  a  magistrate  lie  committed 
both  to  ])rison.  He  was  not  overfond  of  democracy,  and  ho 
feared  France  more  than  Germany;  and  the  true  reason  of  his 
exile  was,  his  refusing  to  receive  a  prince  of  France,  sent  by 
Honiface  XITI.  under  the  ])retext  of  pacifying  dissensions  ;  and 
hence,  after  his  exile,  he  left  the  Guelphic  party,  and  lie  composed 
the  Latin  treatise  we  have  mentioned,  ‘  De  Monarchia,’  to  prove 
that  all  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  sprang  from  the  false  doctrine, 
that  the  Ropes  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  temporal  concerns. 

To  vvdiat  period  of  the  vv'orhUs  history  can  we  point  and  say 
rest  was  there  ?  Sentimental  ])eople  are  fond  of  referring  to  the 
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(lurk  uKCs,  and  the  middle  a-es ;  and  attectinslv  contrast  the 
reneso  of  those  times  of  faith,  with  our  unsetth'd  times,  l.ut 
what  a  mere  illusion  it  is  ;  the  crusades  had  not  lon^'  C(>asc(l  m 
the  time  of  Dante  to  convulse  kingdoms,  and  now  idl  the  cities 
were  astir  with  the  agitations  of  frei'dom,  and  the  hysterics  ol 
sui.er.stition  :  thi>ro  was  a  fear  uni versallv  prevalent,  and  m 
manv  hosoms,  almost  a  hope,  that  the  world  was  approaching  its 
end  ■  Sects,  heresies,  and  schisms  everywhere  abounded,  tar 
more  than  in  ages  since  the  Ueformation.  Lv(jrywlu>r.j  r.k- 
gious  orders  were  rising,  and  St.  hrancis,  St.  Dominick,  .  t. 
Dernard,  and  others  were  carrying  on  their  trades  ol  jircaching 
and  hurning.  Looking  at  those  times  either  through  church 
history  or  swular  history-and  for  all  we  are  dependent  lor  the 
most  part  on  llomanist  writers— what  a  mad  world  it  sci'ins ; 
the  ao’c  of  magic,  the  age  of  supi'rstition,  gniss  taiiatieism,  and 
heretuad  license,  infamous  yiee,  and  saerilegious  usage,  and  all 
most  abundant  in  monasteries,  and  among  ivligious  orders,  in 
those  ‘  happy  ages  of  faith.’  All  the.se  things  seethed  in  the 
mind  of  Dan’te,  and  he  lived  lu'ar  to  all ;  and  in  the  course  ol  his 
travels  he  went  forth  through  all.  'I’o  him,  to  whom  all  things 
heeanie  so  mvstieal  and  so  strange,  whose  imagination  tlirew  all 
forms  and  setines  into  an  abstract  and  fearful  glare,  into  a  deeper 
darkiu'ss,  or  more  intense  bright lu'ss,  how  this  world  ot  monks 
and  knights,  of  popes  and  emperors,  this  world,  s()  immediate  y 
in  the  neighliourhood  of  invisible  powers  and  things  as  coni- 
nared  with  that  in  which  we  live— how  it  would  charm  the 
iiuao-ination- and  when  all  hecame  iiiHanu'd  and  lit  up  by  tne 
tire  and  the  light  of  personal  sutfering,  how  the  sideinn  propor¬ 
tions  of  ('ternity  would  be  sw'ii !  while  men,  and  priests,  and 
soldiers  wound  ‘their  way  by  torchlight,  or  lit  their  eamp-hres, 
or  illuminati'd  their  cities,  only  for  a  moment  amidst  the  bleak 
blaekiu'ss  of  the  passes  of  the  invisihle,  hut  eternal  hills. 

The  ‘  Vision’  is,  in  fact,  a  ‘  rilgrim’s  I’rogress  ;’  it  is  the  work 
of  a  traveller;  *  Me  «•«//’  was,  in  the  technical  phrasi'ology  ot 
those  tinu's,  the  expivssion  of  our  mortal  life;  and  ‘  trayeller 
was  the  term  by  which  man,  in  his  state  of  trial,  was  indicate  . 
Critics  and  commentators  have  indu.strioiisly  collati'cl  the  ]>as 
sa‘»‘os,  ospooially  iu  the  ‘  liifonio*  and  ‘  Purj^atory,  in  luoii  ic  ^ 
leidions  and  detinite  iinagi's  of  the  poet’s  various  journevs  au 
.-ivmi  to  the  eve.  The  poem  is  a  true  kind  ot  coinpilum, 
meeting  of  the  ways.  Great  must  have  been  the  mountain 
experience,  the  deseent  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  the  ascent  ol  tin 
siuTiHl  mountain.  This  traveller  had  grown  dl/.zy  on 
of  narrow  ledges,  over  sea  and  torrent,  in  the  goiges  o  ..  i 
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and  Aponninos,  amidst  rough  and  towering  clIfTs,  and  preei])iees, 
and  storms,  and  lightnings, — it  was  not  the  travel  of  modern 
times — the  ohjeet less  wandering  ‘  whieh  hastens  after  something 
new,  that  it  niay  come  to  something  else.’  AVe  ean  eoneeivc 
liiin  to  have  known  that  maxim  of  St;  Bernard,  ‘‘  that  the  road 
“of  perfection  is  not  followed  by  flying,  hut  by  walking,  and 
“proceeding  gradually  step  by  step,” — travelling  on  foot,  perhaps, 
frequently  barefoot  ;  he  was  a  traveller,  when  he  who  travelled 
much  had  to  pass  through  forests  vast  and  pathless — through 
the  great  ])incs  of  the  mountain  groaning  aghast,  and  the  omi¬ 
nous  rustling  noise  of  falling  leaves  ;  and,  in  ha])pier  season, 
through  the  sweet  shade  of  groves — by  streamlets,  fountains, 
and  pleasant  wooded  valleys.  Commentators  point  out  the  pas¬ 
sage  where  he  recalled  the  waterfall  of  St.  llenedetto,  the  crags 
of  rietrapana  and  St.  Leo,  overlooking  the  jdains  of  Lucca  and 
Ihivenna,  the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara,  the  towering  cliffs  of 
Noli  sheering  down  to  the  stee])  sea.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how 
he  delights  in  local  names  and  images,  how,  in  his  graphic  way, 
he  recalls  the  boiling  pitch,  and  the  clang  of  the  8hi])wrights  in 
the  arsenal  of  Venice ;  the  se})ulchral  fields  of  Arles  and  l\)la  ; 
the  hot  s])ring  of  Viterbo,  the  hooded  monks  of  Cologne,  the 
dykes  of  Flanders  and  Ihidua,  the  Alaremma  with  its  rough 
brushwood,  its  wild  boars,  its  snakes  and  fevers.  He  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  south  wind  among  the  ])inetops  in  the  forest  by 
the  sea  at  Kavenna — how  he  had  watched  under  the  Carisenda 


Tower  at  Bologna,  and  seen  the  driving  clouds  give  a\vay  their 
motion  to  it,  and  make  it  seem  to  be  falling  ;  and  how  he  had 


noticed  at  Home  the  October  sun  setting  between  (’orsica  and 
Sardinia.  He  availed  himself  of  memory  in  his  imagery,  so 


vivid  and  frequent  of  the  sea  and  ships,  the  sound  of  the  evening 
bell  at  sea,  in  his  never- forgot  ten  words.  The  awaking  the  first 


morning  on  the  sea — all  things,  all  times  of  the  day  furnish  him 
with  his  images — birds,  the  movement  of  rooks,  the  morning 
sounds  of  the  swallow,  the  flight  of  cranes  and  storks,  doves,  and 
pigeons,  and  falcons  ;  the  times  of  the  day,  with  all  their  cha¬ 
racteristic  appearances,  lights  and  feelings,  he  has  embodi('d  in 
a  line — morning,  with  its  inspiring  and  cheerful  strength  ;  even¬ 
ing,  with  its  softness  and  melancholy  and  exhaustion,  its  sounds 
and  doubtful  lights,  and  distant  bells,  and  closing  chants, — to 
notice  all  these  things  would  fill,  and  have  filled,  the  volunu'S 
of  commentators.  Again,  he  has  been  calh'd  the  ‘  po('t  of  light  ’ 

' — light  everywhere,  in  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  stars,  the 
flame,  the  lamp;  the  gem  broken  in  the  water,  reflected  in  the 
mirror ;  transmitted  pure  through  the  glass,  and  coloured 
through  the  eve  of  the  fractured  emerald — flashing  in  the  to])az 
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and  the  ruby,  veiled  behind  the  pure  alabaster  ;  mellowed  and 
cloudiii"  itself  in  the  pearl,  dimmed  in  the  mist,  the  halo,  ilio 
deep  water  streaming  through  the  rent  cloud,  shading  olf  and 
copying  itself  in  the  double  rainbow  ;  light  in  the  human  eve 
and  face  ;  light  of  morning  and  evening  ;  the  uncoloured  light  of 
the  eternal  day, — his  eye  is  everv where  ;  in  Italian  country 
life; 

In  the  year’s  early  nonage,  Avlien  the  sun 
Tempers  his  tresses  in  Aquarius’  urn. 

And  now  towards  eciual  day  the  nights  recede  ; 

Whenas  tlie  rime  u])on  the  earth  puts  on 
Her  dazzling  sister’s  image,  hut  not  long 
Her  milder  sway  endures  ;  then  riseth  up 
The  village  hind,  whom  fails  his  wintry  store, 

And  looking  out  heholds  the  jdain  around 
All  whiten’d  ;  whence  impatiently  he  smites 
His  thiglis,  and  to  his  hut  returning  in. 

There  j)aces  to  and  fro,  wailing  his  lot. 

As  a  discomfited  and  heljdcss  man  ; 

Then  comes  he  forth  again,  and  feels  new  hope 

Spring  in  his  hosom,  finding  e’en  thus  soon 

The  world  hath  changed  its  countenance,  grasps  his  crook. 

And  forth  to  pasture  drives  his  little  Hock. 

Not  loss  in  cities,  among  the  crowds,  the  bolls,  the  oliurchos, 
tbo  nows,  the  battles  ;  but,  indeed,  like  Shakespeare  in  this,  there 
is  scarcely  an  object,  an  aflection,  or  a  ])ursuit  of  life,  hut  tlie 
expression  of  it  may  be  found  in  him,  and  systems  of  sciciu'c, 
and  theories  of  nature  and  law,  and  all  the  occult  and  hidden 
things  of  the  material  universe,  seem  to  be  embodied  in  the 
clear  light  of  his  subtle  intellect ;  and  all  this  ])resented  with  a 
matchless  persjncuitv  and  conciseness, — ])icfuring  in  the  best 
manner  the  magnanimity  and  lofty  self-reliance  of  the  man,  and 
through  all  evidencing,  too,  the  feeling  of  the  real  and  more 
intimate  connection  between  the  objects  of  light  and  faith  ;  a 
true  man,  a  most  com])rehensive  j)oet.  He  was  able,  like  all 
vast  ]>oets.  Job,  David,  Isaiah,  Milton,  AVordsworth,  to  see  that 
this  world  and  the  next  are  equally  one — parts,  howovt'r  diherent, 
ot  a  w  hole, all  things  beheld  by  him  thus  cohere  in  a  sure,  though 
mystic  unity.  Of  all  the  uninspired  mystical  pcK'ts,  Dante  is  the 
highest — he  is  the  more  informed,  the  more  instructed,  at  the 
same  time  he  has  the  lai’gest  vision,  enters  most  deeply  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  things,  and  rounds  all  most  completely 
w  ith  the  circumference  of  soid. 

And  what  is  it  all  about  ?  AAhat  is  the  intention  of  this  great 
work  y  It  is  not  less  than  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ;  ’  the  just iiicat ion  of 
Providence,  and  the  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  D 
also  is  the  story  of  ‘  J^iradise  Lost,  and  Regained.’  It  is  not  likely 
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that  the  poet  himself  saw  all  that  his  critics  and  comment ators 
and  admirers  have  seen  in  this  wonderful  performance ;  it  haS 
been  well  likened  to  a  vast  forest,  venerable  for  its  antitpiity, 
and  astonishing  by  the  growth  of  trees,  which  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  at  once  to  their  gigantic  height.  Vast  regions  of 
darkness — impalpable  labyrintlis,  yet  through  which  the  reader 
by  the  intuitions  of  his  own  nature  descries  a  way.  “  I  found,’* 
said  Dante,  “  the  original  of  my  hell  in  the  world  which  wo 
inhabit.”  No  doubt ;  and  as  to  the  suspicions  that  the  com¬ 
position  was  suggested  from  anterior  books,  into  that  question 
we  cannot  enter  now ;  the  vision  of  Alberico  especially,  that 
question  has  been  very  satisfactorily  disposed  of ;  visions  and 
forests  were  indeed  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  rather  the 
ordinary  mode  of  composition  in  the  cloister ;  but  the  work  of 
Dante  is  a  mighty  allegory,  not,  as  has  been  said,  consistent  and 
continuous,  like  the  ‘  h^iiry  (iucen  ’  or  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’ 
but  an  allegory  broken  into  parts,  in  every  part  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  figure  and  symbol  unfold  themselves  with  different  degrctts 
of  method  and  order.  It  is  severe  w  ork  the  reading  of  Dante  ; 
his  work  is  so  full  of  allusions,  they  are  so  rapid,  so  various  and 
nndti])lied,  and  their  meanings  have  such  double  significations, 
and  that  which  at  first  is  personal  shades  oft‘  frequently  into 
some  great  age-picture.  The  individual  isolated  and  described, 
is  presently  only  one  of  a  thronging  flock  of  ghosts.  As  we 
read,  every  fibre  of  the  liecrt  responds  to  the  spectral  lines,  and 
Mariotti  is  near  the  mark  when  he  describes  the  vision  as  a 
universal  gazetteer  of  the  kingdom  of  death.  A  handbook  for 
travellers  to  heaven  and  hell. 

About  the  middle  of  life’s  onward  way, 

I  found  myself  within  a  darksome  dell, 
lleeause  from  the  true  ])ath  I  went  astray. 

Alas  !  how’  hard  a  thiiifj^  it  is  to  tell 
Of  that  dark  wood,  so  ru^^^c'd  and  so  hare  ; 

Anew  1  fear  when  there  in  thou<^ht  I  dwell. 

Scarce  death  itself  more  bitterness  doth  wear  ; 

Yet,  to  make  known  the  pood  which  thus  I  found, 

N(»v  all  its  sorrows  shall  my  tale  declare. 

Put  that  obscure  forest  is  the  growth  of  the  errors,  the 
passions,  and  the  vices  of  human  life,  the  discords  also  ol  the 
times,  and  the  miseries  which  beset  the  poet  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  drearv  exile.  And  wdien  he  finds  himself  beset  by 
beasts — first  by  the  panther — “  that  thing  so  fair,”  then  by 
the  lion — 


‘  With  his  head  held  aloft  and  hunger  mad. 
That  e’en  the  air  was  fear-struck  ;  ’ 
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then  f/iC  wo!/- — 

AVith  aspect  as  if  filled  with  famish’d  wrath, 

no  doubt  an  involution  of  allegorical  meanings  is  as  fre¬ 
quently  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet ;  but,  regarding  his  own 
life  as  set  upon  by  sorrows,  and  passions,  and  not  having  boon 
altogether  free  from  follies,  it  seems  most  natural  to  expound  the 
‘  panther^  as  pleasure  or  luxury — the  Mion,^  pride  or  ambition, 
and  the  ‘  wolf  ^  as  avarice.  Eneumbered  by  these,  a  semblance  of 
man,  a  shade  a])pears  to  him,  and  addresses  him  in  low'  whispers. 
It  is  Virgil  to  Dante,  the  ‘  light  of  all  other  poets  ’  rei)resenting, 
doubtless,  the  pure  human  element  in  the  education  of  the 
souh — Nature,  in  its  highest  culture  and  teaching  w’ithout  the 
influences  and  the  light  of  I^ivine  grace.  Virgil  was  to  the 
poet  representative  of  the  utmost  that  mind  can  be  to  mere 
mind.  Virgil  is  the  dim  and  shadowy  teacher  ;  he  is  the  type 
of  philosophy  and  science,  perhaps  the  picture  of  a  pagan  mind 
or  age  struggling  after  truth  through  a  crowd  of  repulsive 
forms,  if  haply  they  might  find  it  ;  he  is  the  human  conscience, 
revealing  by  its  own  light  its  terror,  from  the  sense  of  unful¬ 
filled  duty.  Virgil,  the  human  teacher,  leads  his  disciple 
through  the  black  caves  and  forests  of  the  Inferno. — Hell, 
dow  n-underground,  by  nine  w  ide  steps  or  concentric  ])lains — 
nine  circles  of  Hell,  presided  over  by  some  chief  demon,  his 
name  taken  from  heathen  mythology.  Deatrice  w  ins  this  grace 
for  her  poet,  till  such  time  as  he  shall  arrive,  when  she  may  be 
his  second  guide.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  celestial  wisdom, 
love  ins])iring  thought.  Thus  assured,  he  sets  forth  upon  his 
fearful  travels.  They  come  to  the  gates  of  Hell. 

“  me  yc  puss  the  mournful  city’s  door  ; 

'riirou^h  me  ye  jjo  to  never-emliiig  woe ; 

Tlirou'4:li  me  are  with  the  lost  for  evermore: 

Hy  justice  moved,  my  Maker  willed  it  so. 

When  1  was  form’d  by  the  Suj)remest  Mind, 

From  whom  all  love,  and  power,  and  w  isdom  flow'. 

llofore  me,  no  created  thinjj^  yc  find. 

If  not  eternal ;  ever  I  endure  : 

()  ve  who  enter  here  leave  hope  behind.” 

These  words  were  written  there,  of  hue  obscure, 

Above  the  entrance  of  a  gatew  ay  wide. 

“  Master,”  1  said,  “  their  sense  to  me  is  sore.” 

And  then  once  more  replied  my  skilful  guide  : 

“  Here  must  thou  leave  eaeli  unbelieving  mood, 

Kaeli  coward  fear  must  here  be  ])ut  aside. 

Now’  we  have  come  unto  the  dread  abode, 

Where  I  have  said  the  doleful  spirits  lie. 

Those  who  have  lost  all  intelleetual  good.” 

And  then  he  placed  his  hand  in  mine,  and  I, 

\Vho  drew  much  comfort  from  his  cheerful  mien. 
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Knter’d  with  liiiii  the  land  of  secreey. 

Her  e  sii^hs,  and  groans,  and  mournful  shrieks,  I  ween 
Kesounded  throuj^h  the  thick  and  starless  air : 

I  wept  when  first  I  entered  that  sad  scene, 

For  many  tonj^ues,  and  accents  of  despair, 

And  tones  of  an^^uish,  words  of  wildest  wrath, 

And  voices  shrill,  and  piashinjj^  teeth  were  there. 

And  ever  the  eternal  darkness  hath 
A  sound  of  tumult,  eddying  round  and  round. 

As  turns  the  sand  when  in  the  whirlwind’s  path. 


They  pass  the  tides  of  Acheron  in  the  boat  of  Charon : — 

“  So  ’twas  will 
AMiere  will  and  power  an'  one.” 

In  the  First  Circle,  they  found  the  Ifell  of  the  indifferent ; 
the  most  despicable  of  beings.  Among  these,  somewhat  unjustly 
we  think,  he  })laced  l\)pe  Celestiiie,  who  abdicated  his  ponti¬ 
ficate  through  weakness,  and  accpiired  his  title  to  canonization 
in  a  hermit’s  cell.  Here  were  the  angels  who  were  neither  for 
God  nor  against  Him,  and  vacillating  men  wdio  resembled  them 
— men  who  can  neither  be  called  good  nor  bad. 

In  the  Second  (hrcle  is  the  lleU  of  the  ennntf  the  dreadful 
kingdom  in  which  the  victims  of  carnal  })assions  are  tossed 
about  ceaselessly  in  the  dark  air  by  furious  winds  : — 


And  then  1  knew'  that  to  this  torment  dire 
Those  ji:uilty  ones  were  brought  by  carnal  sin  ; 

In  life  their  reason  bow’d  before  desire. 

And  as  the  starlings,  borne  u])on  the  wing. 

Fly  in  large  Hocks  in  the  cold  winter  air, 

Tims  did  the  blast  those  wretched  spirits  Hing 

Through  all  that  dreary  clime,  now'  here,  now  there ; 
And  never  may  they  lioj>e  for  hapj)ier  day 
Of  rest,  or  even  a  lesser  pain  m  hear. 

As  cranes  that  fl\ ,  and,  singing  still  their  lay. 

Stretch  out  their  lengthen’d  line  against  the  sky, 

'I'lius  did  I  see  this  shadowy  array, 

Home  onward  ever  with  a  mournful  cry. 


And  here  ocrcurs  the  beautiful  episode  of  Francesca  and 
Rimini ;  and  here,  and  from  the  lips  of  Francesca,  that  well- 
known  touching:  wail : — 

“Ao  greater  woe 

Can  be,  than  to  rememher  happy  days 
In  misery.” 

In  the  Third  ( -ircle  are  the  glnftons ;  guarded  by  Cerberus 
barking  over  them,  they  lying  pc'rpcdually  in  the  mire  beneath 
the  continual  storm  of  hail,  and  snow,  and  discoloured  water,  a 
mixture  foul  of  s])irits  and  rain. 

In  the  Fourth  Circle  are  thr  avaricions  and  the  prodigal;  and 
in  the  Fifth,  the  Stygian  marsh,  reached  by  Phelgyas  the  boat- 
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man ;  where  are  the  passionate,  and,  beneath  its  waters,  the 
slothful  in  the  mire. 

lUit  it  is  when  he  reaches  the  Sixth  Circle,  that  the  grandeurs 
and  the  horrors  of  Hell  begin  to  reveal  themselves.  He  comes 
to  the  city  of  l)is — the  silent  city-— but  vast  lields  full  of  woe  ;  for 
over  all  the  fields  were  sepulchres,  old  and  grey  ;  fiery  sepul¬ 
chres,  from  whence  issued  the  moanings  of  the  lost.  Here  the 
souls  were  buried  in  flame  of  the  great  Heresiarchs  ;  each  grave 
glowing  more  or  less  with  burning  fire,  lighting  up  the  travel¬ 
lers  amidst  the  lofty  walls. 

In  the  Seventh  Circle  we  find  three  zones  ;  the  zone  in  which 
the  violent  are  punished ;  those  who  have  done  violence  to  their 
neighbours,  hunted  by  fiends  like  centaurs  ;  then  the  zone  of  the 
suicides  changed  into  trees  ;  here  the  hideous  harpies  had  their 
nest;  through  the  fearful  forest  moved  the  poet  with  liis 
companion : — 

On  every  «i(le  1  heard  the  voice  of  woe, 

And  yet  of  those  who  mourned  saw  1  nought ; 

Thus,  in  surprise,  no  furtlier  did  I  go. 

In  verv  truth,  I  think  he  tliought  1  tliought 
That  mid  the  brandies  eome  those  cries  of  grief 
From  some  wlio  tliere  from  us  a  refuge  sought. 

Theri'forc  my  Masti'r  said  :  “  Tf  thou  a  leaf 
Wilt  break  from  those  wherewith  yon  trees  are  sjiread, 

’Twill  cause  the  thought  within  thee  to  he  brief.” 

Towards  the  foliage  then  my  hand  I  s]>ed. 

And  pluck’d  a  hranelilct  from  a  lofty  thorn  : 

'riien  “  Wherefore  dost  thou  tear  me  thus?”  it  said. 

And  dark’ning  with  red  blood  where  it  was  torn, 

“  W  hy  work’st  me  woe  ?  ”  again  did  it  begin ; 

“  W’ithin  thee  is  no  thought  of  ])ity  worn  ? 

Once  we  were  men  ;  now  are  we  trees,  1  ween  : 

And  thee  more  gentleness  might  well  inspire. 

Although  the  souls  of  serpents  we  had  been.” 

I’.ven  as  the  brand  yet  green,  when  in  the  tire 
One  end  is  east,  the  other  groans,  and  still 
W’ith  hissing  noise*  the  moisture  doth  transpire  ; 

'riius  did  the  splintered  stem  the  same  fulfil. 

And  words  and  blood  gush’d  forth  :  then  from  my  liiuid 
1  east  the  branch,  as  one  who  fears  some  ill. 

In  the  third  zone  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  they  found  tlie  rehcl- 
lious  against  God  exposed  to  a  fiery  rain ;  naked  souls  stretclu'd 
supine  crouched  on  the  shore,  or  wandering  to  and  fro  over  the 
sand,  while  the  great  flakes  of  fire  came  down  (like  snow’  among 
the  mountains  without  wnnd).  Arriving  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  ciixde,  they  descended  on  the  shoidders  of  a  monster, 
Geryon,  to  the  eiglith  circle,  a  ])lace  w’ithin  the  depths  of  Hell. 
The  vallevs  and  the  ten  {julfs  of  Malebolffc,  the  vallevs  of  false- 
hood,  and  the  Hell  of  simonists  ;  there,  in  the  lake  of  boiling 
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outside  and  gloa.iiinj,  ’l,ri„  ,t  bl^rT"'' '"'"''■'*=">•1  ols  i  lf 

her  head,  erac.k  beneath 

they  come  fo  crowd,  of  Jiideoi,s^.„„l  '  '■'*b’'nod  ixR^k..  'J’hen 

and  tormenting  the  naked  spirit!,  of  .fn '  «<''-J'ont.s,  pur.uin.r 

come  to  the  hrozen  Circle,  tlie  kin..d  ^  '‘  r’  ^‘'.'’oml,  tliev 
fearlul  episode  of  Uo-oliTin  .n  i  i  oi  traitors,  jli^n 

their  benetactors ;  they  are  wb  ***"scwlio  have  lieti-iyed 

or  J)is,  Satan,  Bedz2.ro !  t£  ami  Wi£ 

With  his  bust  above  tl.e  frozen  £  ^  ’V'  ’‘‘"oo,  stand, 

greatest  criminal..  JJere  i.  r.  T  ’  "i  "'^''oh  are  ti.Ked  the 
ually  to  the  earth,  they  had  ir.s.e  1  onicilied  cter- 

plams  of  lee  .p,.ea,l  the  boumiless  * ''  or  the  dreadful 

Vjrg.l,with  f)an(echhi.dn..to  d.  n  1  J*oelzebub:  and 

bide  ol  this  demon  ;  and  when  li.>  •’  *be  long  .hug.^y 

body,  and  thu.  in  the  centre  of  the  v-  "“''Idle  of  hr. 

o„s,  <.nd  passing  through  a  hole  ,2*""’ remount,  llelzdmb’s 
hemisphere,  and  again  behold.  . I,?  <  the  other 

''''s]“'ir'  ‘^*0  Eternal  Gate''  "‘''or  their 

-|emb.::rs2  >•'  >*0 

made  the  staple  of  their  reli.rion  /T  V  '"!  I’'’*'''*''*  “nd  friar. 

religion  of  those  men  had  tiin.  1  “f  Bod  ;  the  gloomy 

-r„v*'  ba<k  »i>  Urdu:,;;: 

“bite,  an,]  gj-.y ;  >■  ‘  J'  '™te,  “  Mal-k, 

“o.i,m  tho..ebeautif.;i  2;;f  24r  run 

•  son,  and  anarchy,  amf  relics '  ami  V'  oiurderand 

every  convent  inamdaetured  some  be  .  ""“"os  :  when 

of  thorns,  or  winding  sheet  cr.  cidl’  ""'‘',^'0*7  eoat  or  crown 
Ofoss  and  eyes  that  ninvorl  ’  *i  that  nodded  from  the 

2)--.  ,An  late™  V?™,?  S  “""t,  “  l-;teat-ri.n,.; 

•^“oil  by  the  poet  in  his"2crn  .n  i  I  '''''  f ‘.“'^owed  and  sym- 
o'fies,  and  fearful  winibni  vTle.  n  bis  hVy 

however,  to  Milton  AVK®!  ’  ■  '"'erior,  the  reader  sai  s 
{'■•red  to  Milton’s  devil!  these  are  com- 

’sb;  the  meanness  the  sinfiil  *  *'  **?’  "*^  "*" 'ouch  more  devil- 

bell,  behold  Thou  art  there  '  ”^1  *V  ^  '"“'"'o  my  b<xl  in 

'•"■I*  «v,r  „S<^t "fraR 
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Over  the  ‘  Purgatorio  and  the  Paradise  ’  a  different  spirit  pre¬ 
sides  ;  here  are  softer  and  gentler  sentiments,  and  here  are  not 
only  supernatural  but  elevating  objects.  In  his  ‘Purgatory’  Dante 
climbs  the  Mountain  of  Expiation,  with  its  nine  zones,  throngh 
which  the  soul  is  purified  from  sin.  All  things  differ,  all  things 
spt‘ak  of  hope ;  as  they  traverse  the  waters — after  the  master 
Virgil  cleanses  the  face  of  his  companion  kindly  with  dew, 
suffused  with  tears,  and  restores  to  it  the  hue  which  the  shades  of 
Hell  had  covered,  not  Charon,  but  a  bright  and  commissioned 
angel  is  their  conductor  now.  They  come  to  the  Purgatory 
of  the  indolent  and  the  lazy — those  who  had  delayed  their  n?- 
pentance — and  liere  they  meet  with  Sordello.  In  the  first  com¬ 
partment  of  the  Purgatory  the  soul  hangs  in  sus2)ense.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  different  stages  of  the  upward  journey ; 
there  is  still  the  overburdeiKHl  soul — for  it  was  a  world  of  mingk'd 
terrors  and  beauties — spirits  performing  their  expiation  accost 
him  ;  but  now  sometimes,  not  in  the  sleepless  world,  he  lies 
down  and  slumbers,  and  visions  approach  him.  They  pass  the 
mountain  which  shakes  with  tlie  songof  ])raiso  as  a  spirit  passes 
from  Purgatory  to  Ihiradise.  Discussions  arise  too,  for  they  arc 
in  an  intelligent  world  ;  discussions  on  the  doctrine  of  free-will, 
on  the  formation  of  the  soul  ;  they  come  to  the  wall  ot  fire,  which 
Dante  fears  to  pass  through,  beholding  the  human  forms  in 
agony  there,  till  Virgil,  still  his  guide,  tells  him,  “  My  son,  be¬ 
tween  Beatrice  tind  thee  standeth  this  wall,^’  and  then  they  pass, 
and  he  finds  after  all  he  is  unhurt ;  and  a  voice  guides  them, 
exelaiming,  “  (\>me  ye,  blessed  of  my  Father.’^  He  slumbers 
again,  and  beholds  in  vision  the  beautiful  episode  of  Leah,  the 
symbol  of  active  life,  and  Itachel,  the  figure  of  the  contemplative 
life  ;  and  then,  resuming  his  journey,  he  at  last  hears  the  voice 
of  song, — “  Dlessed  are  they  whose  sins  are  covered.”  He  is 
in  the  forest  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  IVesently,  surpassing 
brilliancy  burns  through  the  forest,  and  melodies,  and  tapers, 
and  crowned  men  in  white  precede  a  chariot — the  symbol  of  the 
Church — and  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  voices  and  strains  of 
angels,  and  a  maid  robed  in  hues  of  living  flame,  veiled  and 
crowned  with  olive. — It  is  Deatrice — Virgil  has  left  him,  she  is 
henceforth  his  guide. 

“  Observe  me  well,  I  am,  indeed  I  am 

Heatriee.  hat !  and  hast  thou  deign’d  at  last 
Approaeh  the  mountain  ?  Know’st  not,  O  man, 

'fliy  haj)piness  is  here  ?  ” 

Our  readers  have  many  times  turned  to  refresh  themselves 
with  the  wonderful  tenderness  of  the  words  of  Beatrice  to  her 
lover.  In  that  address,  he  has  poured  out  to  her  all  his  confes- 
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sions ;  and  she  shows  how  she  had  loved  liiin.  Tie  makes  her 
the  medium  by  which  lie  expresses  the  mighty  power  she  had 
over  him,  and  how  he  believes  that  power  contmued  to  influeneo 
his  destiny  beyond  the  tomb.  I  le  surely  intimates  how  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  soul  was  known  between  them  before  her  marriage,  and 
how,  when  she  left  this  earth,  she  sued  for  inspiration  for  him, 
and  called  him  back  from  evil  ways  in  “  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night, and  how  she  besought  the  grace  of  repentance  for  him. 

Awliile  my  presence  all  his  heart  did  fill, 

What  time  I  look’d  on  him  with  youthful  eye. 

And  ill  the  true  path  led  him  with  me  still.* 

Soon  as  I  touch’d  the  threshold  which  doth  lie 
Between  our  first  existence  and  our  prime. 

He  turn’d  from  me  to  others :  when  on  hif^h 
I  rose,  a  spirit,  from  the  f^arh  of  time, 

And  unto  purer,  lovelier  life  I  f^rew. 

To  him  I  was  less  dear.  And  in  the  slime 

Of  sin  he  walk’d  throuj^h  darksome  ways  untrue, 

And  soujifht  the  lyinj^  images  of  jj^ood. 

That  reader  not  a^j^ain  tlio  jiromisc  due. 

Nor  did  then'  aught  avail  with  which  I  would. 

By  inspiration  that  in  dreams  doth  lie. 

Have  call’d  him  back  ;  so  careless  was  his  mood. 

And  he  unto  his  ruin  drew  so  nigh. 

All  argument  was  weak  to  give  him  aid. 

Saving  to  show  to  him  the  l(»st  for  aye. 

'flius  came  1  to  the  portals  of  the  dead  ; 

And  to  tlie  Shade  who  here  his  steps  hath  brought. 

My  jirayers,  with  weeping  intc'rmingled,  sped. 

'file  high  decrees  of  (iod  were  brought  to  nought. 

If  Lethe  might  be  pass’d,  and  its  sweet  rill 
Be  tasted  of,  without  one  bitti'r  thought 

Of  that  re])entance  whieh  sad  tears  so  well  fulfil. 

And  now  they  are  reunited  in  l^aradise,  and  slie  is  his  guide. 
Was  ever  dream  of  loftiest  poet  more  human  and  more  deliglil- 
fid  Y  When  slie  died  he  determined  to  attempt  to  immortalize 
her  memory.  lie  says,  In  those  days  tliere  ajipearc'd  to  me  a 
“marvellous  vision,  in  which  I  saw  tilings  which  made  me  re- 
“  solve  not  to  speak  more  of  this  blessed  one  (Beatrice),  until 
“  such  time  as  I  should  he  able  to  endite  more  worthily  of  her. 
“  And  to  attain  to  this  1  study  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  as  she 
“truly  knows.  So  that,  if  it  shall  be  the  jileasure  of  Him,  by 
“  whom  all  tilings  live,  tliat  my  life  continue  for  some  years,  I 
“  hope  to  say  of  her  that  which  never  hath  been  said  of  any 
‘‘woman.  And  afterwards,  may  it  please  Him,  who  is  the  Lord 
“  of  kindness,  that  my  soul  may  go  to  behold  the  glory  ot  this 
“  lady,  that  is,  of  that  blessed  lieatrice,  who  gloriously  gazes  on 
“the  countenance  of  Him,  qui  est  jur  omnia  secida  tnnrdietus. 
He  lived  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  had  scarcely  accom- 
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plisliod  it,  when  he  died.  And  never  has  any  woman  received 
80  graceful  and  tender  an  immortality.  Now  he  recites  their 
progress  together  through  the  heavens,  how  she  resolved  liis 
doubts  for  him ;  she  slioW(‘d  him  how  the  great  sea  of  b(‘ing 
always  ascends  to  (tod,  so  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  obstacles 
which' 'retain  all  forms  in  their  places.  She  leads  him  tlirough 
the  planets;  on  their  journey  dwp  metaphysical  lights  and 
shades 'play  along  their  converse.  They  ascend  to  the  ^loon, 
to  Mercury,  and  to  Venus.  They  meet  with  St.  Thomas  Aciuinas, 
and  the  Franciscan  St.  Ilona ventura ;  and  in  the  planet  Mars 
they  tind  the  martyr-world  ;  spirits  who  have  fought  for  the 
laith ;  and  as  they  ascend  choirs  of  saints  and  angels  throng 
ovm*  them  and  around  them.  Apostles  greet  them,  and  in  the 
tenth  heaven,  the  heaven  of  the  angels,  he  misses  his  conduc¬ 
tress,  and  St.  lleriiard  greets  him  once  more;  hut,  farotf,  he  be¬ 
holds  her,  and  beholds  her  from  her  distant  throne,  smiling 
upon  him.  H(‘  has  a  glimpse  of  the  mystery  of  the  Fiternal  Son, 
and  of  the  Trinity,  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  of  man  with  God ;  and  then  vigour  failed  his  fancy, 
although  the  will  rolled  on,  fed  by  the  love  of  (iod,  who  liad 
taught  him,  and  saved  him,  and  the  vision  is  closed. 

One  mighty  charm  of  this  vision  of  Dante  is,  that  it  is,  beyond 
any  other  poem.  A  “man  writing  memoirs  of  himself” — it  is  the 
story  of  the  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the  true  country. 
It  is  the  confessions  of  Dante  ;  it  is  the  true  story  of  the  way  m 
which  he  solved  for  himself  that  problem  wc  all  have  to  s»)lvc 
for  oursc'lves — th(‘  ])roblem  of  our  existence.  No  ])art  of  the 
poem  must  be  read  by  itself;  here  the  ‘  Faradise  Lost’  and 
the  ‘  Faradise  Regained  ’  are  one  poem,  and  by  that  law  within 
his  life  by  which  he  resolves  his  own  question,  he  resolves  the 
story  of  his  age  and  all  the  ages;  he  gathers  the  famous  and 
the  great  around  him  ;  beneath  the  figure  of  his  own  conversion 
and  })uritication  he  shadows  forth  how  souls  rise  to  their  per- 
ftH'tion;  it  is  “a  dread  apocalypse  of  soul,”  in  which,  from  the 
lights  of  Ids  own  life,  he  strove  to  reveal  to  men  the  verity  of 
Crod’s  moral  government.  It  has  been  too  often  said,  that 
Dante  made  Ids  own  private  or  ])olitical  prejudices  the  tests 
of  award,  especially  in  the  ‘Inferno’ — that  sometimes  he  is 
guilty  of  ex])ressing  a  womanish  aversion  in  many  instatices, 
to  his  neighbours  or  fellow-citizens,  in  a  bitter,  vindictive, 
and  unchristian  manner,  authoritatively  and  fiercely  placing 
them  among  the  damned.  Yet  the  reverse  is  also  true,  and  he 
has  touched  with  tenderness  the  names  and  the  memories  of 
men  who  hated  him  and  had  ruined  him  ;  he  has  lashed  wi  th 
tremendous  energy  the  vices  ol‘  Ids  day ;  indeed,  in  C’hurch  and 


State,  his  verses  tolled  like  a  bell  amidst  the  corruptions  of  his 
age,  foretelling  the  decline  and  downfal  of  the  luxurious  city, 
and  all  our  readers  well  remember  the  tender  manner  in  which 
ho  contrasts  h  lorence,  in  the  days  of  its  corruption,  with  tlie 
Florence  of  the  times  of  old. 

“  Florence,  within  lier  ancient  limit -mark, 

Which  calls  her  still  to  matin  j)ravers  and  noon, 

Was  chaste  and  sober,  and  abode  in  peace. 

She  had  no  armlets  and  no  head-tires  then ; 

No  purtled  dames ;  no  zone,  that  cauj^ht  the  eye 
More  than  the  person  did.  'rime  was  not  yet^ 

AVhen  at  his  daughter’s  birth  the  sire  j^rew  pale, 

For  tear  the  a^e  and  dowry  should  exceed 
On  each  side  just  proportion.  House  was  none 
Void  of  its  family  :  nor  yet  had  come 
Sardanajialus,  to  exhibit  feats 
Of  chamber  jirowess.  Montemalo  yet 
O’er  our  suburban  turret  rose  ;  as  much 
To  he  surpast  in  fall,  as  in  its  risin*^. 

1  saw  llellincion  llerti  walk  abroad 
In  leathern  ‘girdle,  and  a  clasp  of  hone  ; 

And,  with  no  artful  colouring-  on  her  cheeks, 
llis  lady  leave  the  j^lass.  Tlic  sons  1  saw 
Of  Nerli,  and  of  Vecchio,  well  conte  nt 
With  unrobed  jerkin  ;  and  their  ^ood  dames  handlin;^ 

The  s])indle  aiul  the  Hax :  O  happy  they! 

I^aeh  sure  of  burial  in  her  mitive  land. 

And  none  left  desolate  a-hed  for  France. 

;  One  waked  to  teml  the  cradle,  hushiiifif  it 

With  sounds  that  lull’d  the  jiarent’s  infancy: 

Another,  with  her  maidens  drawinjj:  oH‘ 

'file  tresses  from  the  distatt’,  h'cturi'd  them 
Old  tales  of  'I’rov,  and  Fesole,  and  Rome. 

A  Salterello  and  (Manj»hella  we 

Had  held  as  stranji^e  a  marvel,  as  ye  would 

A  (’incinnatus  or  Cornelia  now. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  than  our  ptiges  usimlly  allow 
for  such  purposes  upon  this  mighty'  production  of  human  genius; 
hut  in  truth  it  seems  inexhaustible.  Dante  was  never  more 
popular  than  he  is  now — never  more  extensively'  translated  or 
road.  The  my'sticism  and  symbolism  of  Dante  are  beginning 
to  be  better  understood  now  than  in  any  ag('  since  he  wrote ; 
and  the  heroic  architecture  of  his  soul  is  perhaps  b('tter  under¬ 
stood,  too.  AVc  eomnienced  our  brief  notes  of  this  ])aper  by’^ 
say'ing  that  some  resemblances  might  be  seen  by  those  who 
looked  between  the  poet  of  the  civil  wars  and  tn'odom  in 
Florence,  and  the  poet  of  the  civil  wars  and  freedom  in 
England.  Ilallam  savs,  when  wo  look  to  the  resemblance  of 
their  prose  writings,  that  the  proud  sense  of  being  born 
for  some  great  achievement,  breathes  .  through  the  ‘  Vita 
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xVuova  as  It  does  through  ^Vlilton's  earlier  treatises,  flmt  fl.ev 
were  twin  spirits  and  tl.at  each  iniglit  l.ave  animated 
the  others  Iks  y,  that  eael,  would,  as  it  were,  I.avc  been  he 
otl.er  If  he  had  Iiveil  ui  the  other’s  age.  They  wore  both  in¬ 
tense  men  both  had  an  utter  hatred  of  fals'el,o,Kl  and  sin  • 
and  tlic  .Monarehia  ot  Dante  bears  some  elose  relation  the’ 
of  *M-|t“‘  ° -iM®'''®  ^*‘’“'**  "'to  account,  to  the  ‘  Aroopagitiea  ’ 
11  .'i  >'oroes.  In  Dante,  as  we  have 

Tl  "Ot  to  mid  merely  as  a  vulgar  Hell  in 

whieh  aimless  and  intontionless  cruelties  float  and  Hounder  un 
and  down  .No,  but  there  is  an  exact  award  between  tin*  si , 

s'b  Vl  11  iT  r;'-’  l>~‘t  »ot  rather 

behold  all  the  smiiors  ot  his  age  and  city  in  a  then  present  nos- 
sessed  and  possessing  Hell.  So  as  we  haVe  seen  fron/ sorrow  and 
pain  and  disappointment,  those  wonderful  clearers  of  the  vision 

.fVl“  \V*r  '1“'’*"  7‘e  ^"7”^  saw— saw  the  wellerim^ 

>1  the  .Malebolge  pool  of  falsehood-saw  the  fiery  snow  and  the 

tmiibs  and  graves  ot  the  proiid-sa  w  the  .Mount  of  Durification- 
fle.V il"  '  l'  J'oaveiis  ot  blessedness— saw  all  so  clearly 

hub  <  "\^ri  ‘  '7"®  '’''-''""a' 

‘‘1.  Hum,  1  >>‘'‘'""”77*  ‘■am- 

“  ‘  ’  r  *  in  “""^'oriiig  to  the  other, 

“  .1!  1  accurately  hewn  and 

..  ‘ 1  "'ixl— Ija  -s  not  to  be  ,.aralleled  in  themoilern  worl.l ;  to 

“  11,)  ,T  '"?•  *'  "■"'  'T*  ®?  and  live 

^^Hn  tho  antique  jirojiliets  tlu're/’ 

The  esiinialion  in  xvhich  Dante' is  held  will  depend  upon  the 
leader  s  sp.nf mil  insight.  One  thing  he  may  depend  iiplm,  that 
lie  the  highest  art  speaks  in  him,  it  is  nJ.t  ai‘t  by  which  art 
siHaks;  It  IS  the  .soul  and  the  vision  wdiich  inform  the  artist ;  it 
il  not  be  In  tlie  lovers  of  Pagan  literature  that  this  man  can 
i\«  be  appns'iated.  Ihe  ages  of  the  Kenaissance  succeeding  his 
own  de  hroiuHl  him,  and  east  him  forth-treated  him,  in  fact,  as 
aigland  for  .so  many  years  treated  .ShaksiK‘are-tolerat.-d  him 
as  a  Hide  inconloiinable  barbarian.  How  could  the  itledicls  and 
he  lasis  comprehend  a  man  like  this;  only  here  and  there  in 
the  lonelv  heart  of  .some  soul,  suflering  and  a.si)irins?  like  his 
own,  his  u*rse.s  tound  a  refuge  and  a  resting-place— in  such 
hey  will  .still  hnd  a  ie.sting-pla,.e.  His  immortal  pages  abound 
witli  words  ot  wisdom  looking  far  beyoml  his  agiC  lint  we 
lireak  a\vay  from  a  subjwt  whieh  would  detain  us  long  yet— 
gratetul  for  the  opis.itunity  alforihsl  us  by  modern  translators 
aiK  <  omnu  ntatois  to  renew  .some  ancient  impressions  and  visions 
from  a  writer  so  lofty,  so  venerated  and  beloved. 
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LAWRENCE  BLOOMEIELl)  IN  IRELAND.* 


IF  any  one  wishes  to  see  a  picture  of  the  perfect  wife,  sucli  a 
sketch  as  may  match  with  the  prose  of  Sir  Thomas  ( )ver- 
bury,  or  the  poetry  of  Coventry  ratmoro,  or  even  take  rank  be¬ 
side  that  grand  passage  in  the  ‘ITincess,’  let  him  look  at  ‘  Law¬ 
rence  Rloomfield  in  Ireland,  No.  XL’ in  the  September  ‘  Eraser.’ 
We  say  him  ;  why  not  her  as  well,  for  surely  we  women  should 
learn  by  what  we  road ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  us,  in  any 
station,  but  might  learn  something  from  tlie  outline,  so  beauti¬ 
fully  drawn,  of  one  whose  life  completes  the  life  of  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  cause  of  good,  and  whose  sweetness  makes  all  his 
work  beautiful,  and  therefore  doubly  successf'ul. 

Lawrence  Rloomfield  is  an  Irish  landlord,  determined  to  be 
his  own  agent,  and  managing  everything  on  his  estate  witli 
that  wisdom,  which  only  a  true  and  noble  purpose  can  give  ;  and 
his  wife  is  really  a  helpmeet  for  him,  as  the  ‘‘  sketch,”  made 
seven  years  after  marriage,  sufficiently  proves.  We  must  quote 
some  of  it. 


Ih'  him  sits  (iuei'ii  Jane. 

No  (juecn  ? — look  closer,  she  (lesc*rves  to  reij^n. 

How  is  she  dress’d  ?  Madam,  in  shawl  cream  white, 
Straw  bonnet,  trimm’d  with  ])ur])le.  If  I’m  right 
She  is  not  tall,  and  rather  dark  than  fair. 

Her  forehead  titted  close  with  soft  black  hair, 

Hrows  sloped  the  right  way,  over  eyes  so  true, 
l\ves  darkly  elear,  1  eannot  tell  their  hue, 

'I'liat  faith  and  courage  kindle  wlu'n'  they  ga/e, 
Karth  is  not  vulgar,  lighted  with  those  rays; 

Fine  ear,  a  nostril  Hexihle  and  thin, 

Japs  mildly  proud,  a  full  hut  gentle  chin  ; 

(\)mj)act,  and  iirmly-mouhh  d  foot  and  hand, 

Gi'sture  and  look  accustom’d  to  command. 

Or  rather  to  he  willingly  obey’d, 

As  having  never  o’er  the  houndary  strav’d 
Of  others’  rights  and  feelings  :  such — ah  me  ! 

I  will  not  dare  to  write  that  such  is  She, 

The  gracious,  the  beloved,  in  every  line 
Of  soul  and  body  nobly  feminine. 

Instinctive  wisdom,  humour  swift  and  gay, 

A  simple  greatness,  sure  to  do  and  say 
'fhe  best,  belong  to  her  ;  and  in  her  voice 
A  tone  to  make  the  dullest  heart  rejoice. 

No  marvel  if  the  se  rvants  of  her  home) 

Are  humble  friends,  if  cordial  blessings  come 
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To  every  peiisaiit’s  lips  tliat  form  her  name, 

If  my  poor  stumbliiijj  pen  forbears,  for  sliamc. 

()  happy  husband  I — happy  wife  no  less! 

In  ptTfeet  mutual  trust  and  tenderness. 

There  is  a  wife  indeed ;  but  good  as  she  is,  Tiawreiiee  tlio- 

rougldy  deserves  her.  He  has  brought  light  out  of  darkiu‘ss, 

order  out  of  confusion.  Let  us  look  at  him  first  in  his  jjlorv, 

•  •  •  •  ^  ^ 
after  seven  years’  conscientious  uphill  work,  with  all  his  self- 

created  blessings  about  him ;  and  then  let  us  just  glance  at  the 
state  in  which  he  found  things,  so  as  to  he  able  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  change'.  We  shall  see  that  his  estate  is  in  such 
order  as  we  rarely  find  even  in  orderly  Enj^land — truly  a  modil 
estate  ;  and  that  means  a  great  deal  more,  please  to  remember, 
than  a  model  farm,  or  model  anything  else  almost ;  for,  on  a  model 
estate,  the  men,  and  not  the  stock  and  plant  merely,  must  he  as 
they  oimht  to  he,  free  and  yet  obedient  under  the  law  of  love, 
^hdhing  perhaps  so  truly  beautiful,  nothing  which  giyesso  per¬ 
fect  an  image  of  what  we  belieye  of  the  Divine  order  and  Provi¬ 
dence  as  the  order  of  a  truly  well-managed  property, — managed, 
/.  e.y  on  Christian  ])rinciples — and  these,  though  political  eco¬ 
nomists  may  scoff,  are  always  found  in  the  lon«:  run  to  “answer 
bi‘st,”  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  As  liloomtield  re¬ 
marked  : — 

“  Ills  ri'iital,  even  to  liis  own  surprise. 

Above  its  former  mark  be»;an  to  rise,” 

wlien  he  had  got  neat  cottages  and  gardens,  instead  of  smoky 
hovels  ;  osier  beds  instemd  of  marsh  ;  and  larch,  pine,  and  syca¬ 
more  plantations  on  the  “  old  bog  and  scraggy  moorland.”  Put 
tluMi  he  was  a  model  landlord  (was  ?  nay,  is,  for  we  are  sure  he 
is  alive,  and  mean  to  go  over  to  Ireland  next  summer  and  search 
(’ounty  (dare  and  all  the  Western  border  for  Lisnamoy ;  so,  if 
he  pleases,  to  save  trouble,  he  had  better  at  once  send  the  real 
name  to  the  editor,  for  we  are  determined  to  see  the  model  town 
with  our  own  eyes).  He  gave,  “rent-free  so  long,  so  long  at 
little  rent,”  and  then  at  a  good  easy  lease,  patches  of  wild  land 
to  worthy  cottiers  ;  but  then  he  took  care  to  ffct  worthy  men  ; — 

“  Mi'asuivs,  not  mcMi  ” — ho  likod  tliis  maxim  ill ; 

“  Mon  for  your  moasuros,”  only  choose  tnfh  skill ; 

“  take*  the  best  men  tirst 

I'or  work,  for  bounty ;  and  avoid  the  worst.” 

^^’^ult  he  did  with  these  “worst  ”  does  not  appear.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  did  not  let  them  loose  on  neighbours’  estates,  like 
a  larger  landowner  whom  wq  know  in  Leicestershire,  who 
treated  bad  tenants  as  Dr.  Arnold  did  bad  boys  at  Kugbv, 
and  whose  care  about  keeping  his  own  estate  select  made  two  or 
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three  villages  of  bad  repute  (little  freeholds  taken  out  of  the 
waste  moor)  nests  of  poachers  and  ne’er-do-weels,  always  in  u 
thriving  condition,  because  '‘the  Earl’’  was  always  ousting 
naughty  labourers. 

Then  he  opcuied  all  disputed  footpaths,  threw  down  the  high 
wall  round  his  park,  replacing  it  by  a  sunk  tence  and  light 
paling,  so  that  nature’s  beauty  niiglit  not  be  an  harem,  lockt'd 
for  one  rich  Turk.” 

Ilis  house  he  restores. 

Improving  nil,  yet  zealous  to  retain 
Each  stone  and  tile,  each  form,  each  weatlier  stain. 

(Would  that  all  churches  were  restored  in  this  spirit.) 

’  Tis  a  kindly  place, 

That  does  not  seem  to  taunt  you  with  its  grace, 
across  your  teeth  a  heavy  parse. 

iris  taste  in  furnishing  is  great ;  for  is  he  not  a  model  man, 
and  as  good,  therefore,  at  fitting  up  a  drawing-room  as  at  fixing 
the  terms  of  a  lease  ? 

The  sjiacious  rooms, 

(iay  lit,  or  mellow  with  delicious  glooms, 

Instead  of  gaudy  paper,  silk  and  paint. 

Statues  and  jiicturcs,  hooks,  wood-carvings  (juaiiit. 

Dim  splendid  needlework  of  llindostan — 

Grave  solid  furniture  of  useful  i)lan. 

His  library  is  a  very  museum  of  (chiefly  Irish)  anticpiities, 
where  he  sometimes  gives  a  lecture. 

His  light  firm  hand  connecting  link  with  link 
Of  Irish  history,  so  that  nom*  comj)lain 
To  find  it  gall  them  like  a  rusty  chain. 

The  large  miisie-room  is  often  used  for  rustic  gatherings  ;  one, 
a  school-feast,  is  gracefully  described  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  keep  all  but  open-house : 

hor  no  ])roud  porter  must  you  ring  and  wait ; 

The  stile  is  low,  and  easy  swings  the  gate. 


And  all,  with  ears  to  hear,  with  eyes  to  see, 
'fo  every  sight  and  sound  liavi'  wadcome  free 
'I'o  make  our  costly  luxuries  right  and  fair, 
All  human  beings  who  are  tit  must  share. 

S(»  Hloomfield  said,  was  laughed  at,  yet  he  t: 
lujund  all  come  easy,  nor  the  rule  too  wide. 
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hull,  with  clock-tower  to  teach  the  people  the  value  of  time,  and 
fountain,  with  carving,  which 

To  a  rustic  hand  is  due  ; 


and,  if  it  was  at  all  as  good  as  the  work  which  Sir  John  Deano^s 
men  (several  of  them,  we  believe,  more  masons  originallv)  liave 
put  into  the  new  huildings  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  into 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  Oxford  ^luseum,  it  must  have 
been  worthy  of  the  new  model  town,  where  gradually  aj)peared 

(iood  drains,  and  whitcwasli  foot  walks,  and  younj:^  trees. 

A  good  neat  inn,  supplanting  the  dismal  “  Royal  with  its 

Shabby  waiter,  old  and  drunk,  proud  host, 

Grim  slipshod  ehamhernuiid,  poor  fare,  hi*;!!  cost. 

It  is  sad  that  Hloomtiehrs  only  diflieulty  is  from  the  preachers 
of  peju*e  and  good-will.  He //v7/  have  a  national  school  where 
(‘ach  pastor  lias  access  for  an  hour  a-day  to  his  ow  n  children. 
This  restriction  is  gall  and  worn\w'ood  to 


The  hauj;;hty  shepherds  of  the  legal  rite 
Who  deem  this  vulgar  partnership  a  slight. 


The  Romanists  too,  are  disappointed;  for  they  had  all  but  got 
a  site  for  a  school  under  the  “  Christian  Rrothers,”  from  the 
(iallio  of  an  agent  who  managed  matters  during  Rloomtield’s 
minority.  They  have  growui  shy  of  secular  teaching;  find 
thev  have  made  a  mistake  in  encouraging  it,  for 


Knowledge  acts  as  poison,  if  'tis  not 
(’ooked  in  tlie  black  eeelesiastie  ])ot, 

Troin  cardinals’  and  hisho])s’  high  discourse, 
Down  to  the  a,  h,  e  of  hahes  at  nurse. 


However,  alter  their  manner,  they  bow  to  the  strong  wdnd 
and  bide  their  time;  and  meainvhih*  the  school  prospc'rs,  for 
Hloomtield  sees  that  every  boy  and  girl  wdio  might  go,  do  go. 
The  people  soon,  w  ith  a  sharp  eye  for  what  is  for  tlieir  good, 
come  round  to  bis  plans. 

Another  great  w'ork  of  liis  is  the  workhouse.  ^Ir.  Chadwick 
has  been  saving  some  things  latelv  at  the  Edinburgh  Social 
Science  (\>ngress,  which,  calmly  considered,  make  one’s  nesh 
crec]).  He  claims  it  as  a  great  triumph  that,  owing  to  the  ad- 
mirabh'  police  arrangements,  the  average  poor’s-ratc  in 
Ireland  is  less  than  half  that  of  England  (some  tw'o  shillings  and 
twopi'iiee  against  four  shillings  and  sixpence)  and  considerably 
less  than  that  of  Scotland.  He  says  tliat  but  for  the  “])re- 
judices^’  of  the  Romanist  clergy  these  police  regulations — 
of  which  is  the  entire  sapjo'cssion  of  outdoor  relief — w^ould  be 
far  more  thoroughly  enforced,  and  the  rates  considerably 
low'creil.  Now'  this  mav  be  verv  beautiful  from  the  econo- 
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niical  point  of  view,  but  it  stands  to  reason  tliat  if  a  rieli,  pros¬ 
perous  country  like  bnigland,  wliere  no  one,  now  at  least,  can 
accuse  poor-law  guardians  of  undue  laxity,  cannot  do  with  a 
less  rate  than  lour  shillings  and  sixpence,  it  must  neinl  some 
very  peculiar  management  to  make  two  shillings  and  two- 
pi'iice  suthcient  in  a  poor  country,  sutiering  too  from  several 
bad  seasons.  The  plain  fact  is,  the  Irish  poor-law  does  not  suthcc 
for  the  poor  of  the  country;  misery  abounds;  the  intense  dislike 
among  those  who  have  once  been  respectable  cottiers,  or  the 
like,  to  go  in  the  house,  makes  them  resen  t  to  all  sorts  of  shil'ts, 
and  notably  leads  them  to  tax  most  severely  the  scanty  means 
of  friends  and  neighbours  (who  look  on  giving  as  a  iVligious 
duty)  sooner  than  take  that  last  step ;  and  so  the  land  is  full 
of  beggars — the  change  in  this  resj)ect,  for  the  worse,  is  most 
marked  within  the  last  twelve  years  ;  it  seems  almost  like  the 
Ireland  of  the  old  travel-books  again.  One  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
hearers  said  that  a  gentleman  in  the  North,  who  held  up  a 
halfpenny  was  followed  by  over  tifty  ])oor  starving  creatures. 
Ihit  this  is  a  digression  :  lUoomtield  impvove.s  the  liisnamoy 
Workhouse : — 

'riie  ‘guardians  had  been  used  to  meet — 

'I'o  ji^uard  the  landlord’s  j)urse  from  })anj)('r  horde  ; 

I'o  j^^uard  the  Ix'd  where  ajj^e  and  siekness  lie 
I'rom  every  eomfort — li  t  them  live  or  die — 

W  hat  matter  how  their  droj)  of  life  ran  hy  ? 

'I'o  j;uard  ])oor  eldldren 

I'rom  spade  and  needle,  watehinj>^  lest  they  learn 
'file  skill  that  mi^ht  a  seantiest  living'  earn  ; 

Usinj^, — faith,  hope,  and  charity  hein*^  dead — 
l*olitieal  economy  instead. 

'rraininjj:  with  anxious  ne^dijjfeiice,  a  race 
'I'o  live  their  country’s  burden  and  dis^^race. 

He  alters  all  this — 

Each  hoy  or  girl  receives  an  honest  trade. 

And  starts  in  life  with  small  suthcient  aid  ; 

Nor  is  it  found  to  swell  the  ])auj)er  list, 

The  hoard  on  steady  discipline  insist. 

Make  all  those  work  who  can,  and  never  fail 
'Po  ])unish  where  ’tis  due.  ’'Pis  worse  than  jail 
For  all  the  bad  and  lazy ;  hut  the  child, 

The  sick,  the  hoary  hea\l,  meet  liberal  hand  and  mild. 

rerha])s  the  most  heart-breaking  place  to  spend  a  half-hour 
in  is  the  women’s  ward  in  most  workhouses — those  strong 
frames,  those  fierce  untaught  natures,  that  have  lost  all  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  w'oman,  and  accpiired  none  of  the  self-control  and  show’ 
of  decency  w  hich  even  the  worst  men  generally  display  :  you 
see  them," sullen,  hopeless,  nothing  prc'sent  to  their  minds  but 
the  desire  to  get  out  and  be  at  mischiel  again  ;  at  chronic  feud 
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( •x'ca.sioELill y  barstin^ir  into  o^xn  war,  window -breakinij,  and 
suck  like  with  the  ma.?ter  an<.l  matron,  and  that  not 
thn>u:rh  the  fault  of  thooe  functionarie?^ ;  but,  enouj^h  :  :>ince  it 
ha:#  irnjwn  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  have  ‘  missions,'  a 
manv  pn^bably  may  have  '‘een  the  S4>rt  of  thiiiiiT  we  an^'.  des<.'rib- 
in^.  AM  we  can  say  is,  we  should  like  to  know*  a  little  more 
fullv  how  the  female  wanl  is  manair’L'^l  in  Li>namoy  Union. 
Hut,  as  we  '^M,  Hl<.x>mheld  is  a  mexlel  man  :  everythini:  he 
takes  in  hand  pnvjpers.  There  he  found  himself,  s<>le  monarch. 

He  wjLs  the  <are.  like  Lewis,  he  aloae. 

Or  nither  nlsed  to  j.n  aatixTac  v 
Temper  d  by  murder,  as  ia  Muscovy. 

A'i  for  his  task,  it  seemed  hanl,  but  was  no  more  than  men  do 
for  ;rain  and  dfty  other  ends  every  day  :  he  disc'ardexi  every 
ksiseT  luxury,  “  till  this  of  playiiiij  kin^  be  fairly  tritHi,'’ 
mastered  his  laziness  by  the  counterspedl  of  suthcient  daily 
work,  and  having  once  begun  bravely,  found  undreamt-ot  help 
along  the  way.  lie  went  on  little  by  little,  nectr  into 

d>  ^  k  and  so  avoiding  a  dead  lock.  He  was  an  Irishman  t^v, 
therefore  knew  his  men — they  are  more  plastic  than  Si.>nie 
races — 

It*  the  Celt  b<'  ra>h  and  wild, 

(iuick,  chan.reful,  and  impuUivt*  us  a  child. 

He  l«x>k'  with  somewhat  of  a  child-like  trust 
To  thoM’  alK>ve  him.  if  they're  kind  and  just  ; 

He  tender  to  his  mo».Hls,  allow  a  whim, 

No  <urly  indc|)endeuce  lurks  in  him  ; 

(ontent  with  little,  easy  to  p^r^^uade. 

The  man  w  ho  knows  him  sjHaks  and  is  obt'ved. 

If  the  writer  were  never  to  |xm  another  line,  he  would  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  Irishmen  for  this  true  summing-up  of  Irish 
character.  Ay,  and  of  all  thinking  English  people  tix),  for 
surely  the  Ix'st  thing  for  us  is  to  learn  what  we  are'  ignorant 
of,  e'sjxvially  if  the  ignorance  is  pr^xiuctive  of  evil ;  and  of  the 
real  Irish  character  too  many  of  us  are  wofully  ignorant,  in 
spite  of  all  we  have  re'ad  and  had  tedd  us  on  the  subjevt.  As 
w  e  have  s;iid,  Hloomtield  succexHlexl :  those  of  his  own  class  were' 
hanler  to  move  ;  but  his  court eousiiess,  even  tempe'r,  true  usetul- 
ness, 

.\nd  tirmnt'ss  and  c'onci'ssion  w  ell  combined 
ork’d  by  dcirrivs  u{K>n  their  stubborn  mind. 

The  srrneral  verdict  asks  a  time  to  make. 

But,  once'  agned  on.  it  is  hanl  to  shake : 

*•  Man  of  his  word — kind-hearted — not  a  hx)! — 

“  Some  crotchets — but  he  knows  the  w  ay  to  rule." 

Of  course  he  found  dithculties  at  times,  and  then  he 
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thv  devil  lx»ldly  wHvrv  wuii  luvd. 

Stnu^at  wallvM  be.  ^  uuiue  prudence  ter  bi>  ^ulde ; 
rhe  tiTtiid  er\>wd  tell  buck  on  either  Nvde. 

L.,K.>k  well  iuto  the  worldly -wi?k  ; — have  they 
lud^.vd  tdand  out  the  >ate,  the  piea?*uut  N\ay  / 

Init  it  is  time,  that,  having  s<viv  sv)  uiueh  ot*  the  luiiu  in  Kis 
triiiuiphaiit  sueee'ss,  we  should,  eriil>-like,  n'vert  to  the  outstd  v>t* 
his  curwr  and  very  brietly  give  what  ar\'ealh\l  his  ‘  aut<vvxleuts.* 
l.iiwreuee  UkK>mtield  is  an  Irish  orphan,  ofgvKKl  taiuily,  txlu- 
eattxl  in  Kn^land.  At  S4.*h«.K»l  he  is  a  tieree  ‘  [Kit riot  ' — we  tlinev 
sehwl  fellow  s'  ^iIk's  have  as  niueh  to  do  with  this  as  any  lUvp 
tVvlin^ ;  at  i'aiubrid^'  he  ^'ts  wider  views,  Kuirland’s  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  wonderful  [vrtVvtion  of  her  maehine  i>f  i;\'veru- 
meut  s«.)niewhat  over[K>wer  him  ;  anil  his  friends  have  ho[K's  that 
thev  shall  make  an  l^ran^^eman  i»f  him  vet.  However,  he  irws 

abriKid,  stavs  lotii:,  learns  mueh,  and  ei»mes  Kiek  tuatuml — a 

% 

ran'  eom^Kuind,  full  of  tin',  yet  a  <t^aIOJ^'  lover  of  fact,  (omim^ 
new  to  Ireland,  he  tinds  mueh  to  amaze  him,  in  the  desidate 
ei>ndition  of  the  eottain's,  and  no  less  in  the  state  of  tW'liuy: 
K'twivn  classes.  His  lands  lie  in  a  bad  eounty  ;  his  neii^liln'iirs 
are,  his  uncle,  a  [x>m[K>us  old  humbug  who  thinks  lie  rules,  but 
leaves  everythiiiir  to  his  a^'Ht  (the  a^'ut  tiH>  for  lUixMiitield’s 
land  ;  l.onl  (Vasher,  a  in>uty  nobleman,  with  vast  Km^lish 
estates  also,  who  also  lives  abriKid — has  never  Kvn  six'ii  on  the 
projH'rty  but  twice  (nvkoniiur  a  visit  in  his  yacht  as  once\  and 
employs  some  iHiblin  lawyers,  who  an'  fust  ‘impn»vin^’  the 
estate  into  a  vast  man-less  shiv[>-farm ;  a  heavilv  inorl^a^isl 
landlonl  of  the  old  *  C'attle  I'ackrent  ’  schiK>l,  who  lives  in  a 
tumble-down  housi'  tive  times  tiK>  bi^  for  him,  and  whosi'  shitt- 
less  rule  the  natives  somehow  like  K'tter  than  that  of  a^'nt  or 
lawyer  at  any  nite  ;  an  (^’Uara,  stnniir  |Kipist,  widower,  with 
no  sons,  and  daughters  in  a  nunnerv,  absi'iitix'  tiH>,  and  Hattenxl 
by  a  sci>undrel  bailitl,  who  lets  no  i>ne  enjoy  the  low-n*nts  aiul 
do-as-you-like  system  of  the  estate  witlu»ut  drawing  a  Inr^' 
brilx' ;  and  lastlv,  a  Wesleyan  money- lemh  r,  w  ho  once  failtnl  fi>r 
two  shilliiiiT^  in  the  [Huind,  but  is  now  enormously  rieh,  aiul 
makes  the  tiintiest  [HH>r-law  guardian  |H>ssible  ! 

All  the  more  cn'ilit  to  lUoomtield  for  havin'^  done  his  w  ork  in 
the  faee  of  such  opjH'sition,  {H>sitive  as  well  as  nei^ative.  as  he 
would  have  more  to  meet  w  ith  from  such  men.  He  nux'tssvnm* 
of  them  at  a  dinner  at  his  uncle’s,  SiH>n  utter  his  arrival  troni 
abrv>ad.  I'lie  talk  is  of  KiblH>nism,  w  hieh  has  be^un  ti»  apiH*ar 
in  a  very  st'rious  form  in  the  nei^hlH'urluHHl.  and  ot  [>ulu»»^ 
down  villaut's  whence  a  threateniiii^  notice  has  Inxm  sent  to  the 
Ui^^'iit.  'riie  burden  of  it  all  is,  that 
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This  country  sorely  needs, 

A  quicker  clearance  of  its  human  weeds. 

Ilut  still,  the  j)roper  system  is  be"un, 

And  we  shall  make  of  forty  holdings  one. 

Sucli  sentiments  rather  stagger  our  Cambridge  man  :  he 

“  1  )ouhts  if  lar^e  dis])eopled  farms  he  best, 

“  Hest  in  a  ide  sense,  best  for  all  the  world.” 

(At  this  expression  sundry  lij)s  were  curl’d). 

“  1  wish,  hut  know  not  how,  each  ju  asant.'s  hand 
“  Mi^ht  work,  nav  hope  to  win,  a  share  of  land ; 

“  For  ownership,  however  small  it  be, 

’  “  llreeds  diligence,  content,  and  loyalty, 

“  And  tirelessly  compels  the  rudest  held, 

“  Inch  after  inch,  its  very  most  to  yield. 

“  Wealth  mij'ht  its  true  ])rerojjfatives  retain  ; 

“  And  no  man  lose,  and  all  men  j;reatly  ^ain.” 

So  it  \youl.I  seem,  that  even  political  economy  is  not  incapuhlc 
ol‘  being  expressed  in  verse — probably,  even  it  might  aspire 
to  poetry,  “  were  there  (as  our  w/iter  elsewhere  says)  fire 
enough.’^ 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  above,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss, 
the  vexcnl  cpiestion  of  large  or  small  farms,  men  rersw^  short¬ 
horns  and  turnips ;  Iloyd,  the  Ileidor  (shrewd  divine,  who  loves 
his  money  and  who  loves  his  wine),  courteously  demurs  with 
shake  of  head  : — 

“  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  our  philanthropic  dreams 
“  Are  tine — but  human  nature  mars  our  schemes.” 

If  lloyd  had  such,  he  well  knew  how  to  shake 

Those  dri'ams  awav,  and  thus  live  wide-awake. 

As  to  its  senfiment.  it  is  curiously  like  what  one  hears  so  con- 
tinually  in  France,  when  one  attempts  to  argue  against  the  sub¬ 
division  of  land;  “Ah  (say  they),  you  don’t  know  how  a  man 
works  when  he  has  non  pel  if  coni  a  soi.^^ 

llloomfield  hears  enough  from  one  and  the  other  to  set  him 
thinking  (while  he  is  answering  the  inane  nothings  of  Lord 
Oasher’s  son,  who  comes  over  every  year  for  the  shooting), 
whether  he  shall  not  go  abroad  again  next  week,  lie  is  haunted 
by  the  same  thought  in  the  white  saloon  when  they  have  joined 
the  ladies.  The  (hirate  has  come  in  to  tea,  “  too  busy  ”  to  come 
sooner. 

S]H)tlcss  his  shirts  arc,  spotless  too  his  life. 

How  dois  a  man  with  seventy  pounds  a-ycar 

In  virj^in  linen  every  day  apjH'ar? 

A  question  which  we  may  well  ask  here  in  Fhigland,  where 
inonev  will  not  "o  so  far  as  it  does  in  the  sister  island.  Illoom- 

»  Cl  - 

field  goes  away  early,  leaving  his  aunt.  Lady  Ilarvey,  and  the 
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Curate  discussing  a  plan  for  converting  all  the  rai)ists  in  three 
years,  and  leaving  ‘‘the  three  Miss  llarvevs,  and  the  four  Miss 
Boyds’^  joking  with  the  Honourable  (jfeorge  Crasher,  and 
praising  quack  poems  and  playing  quack  music. 

As  he  rides  home,  conscience  and  inclination  have  a  shaiq) 
struggle  ;  the  upshot  being  that  eonseienee  wins,  and  he  settles 
that  he  cannot  and  must  not  give  up  this  charge  which  has 
been  laid  on  him,  however  burdensome  he  may  feel  it  (being 
helped  to  his  decision  by — remembering  a  bit  of  his  old 
classical  reading — the  story  of  Hadrian  and  the  importunate 
widow)  : — 

*  He  saw  the  crime 

To  stand  before  a  true  task  face  to  face, 

Tlicii  turn  away,  though  secret  the  disgrace. 

So  he  begins  by  learning  all  about  his  tenantry.  Having 
been  long  under  the  rule  of  Pigot,  the  agent,  they  none  of  them 
have  any  leases ;  most  of  them  are  poor  little  cottiers,  the 
fathers  of  many  of  whom  reclaimed  with  their  own  hands  in 
after  hours,  while  working  on  the  estate  at  eightpenee  a-day, 
the  bit  of  rough  hillside  on  which  their  sod-cabin  was  thrown 
up — of  course  having  more  and  more  rent  to  pay  as  improvement 
went  on.  They  are  losing  heart  very  fast,  for 

Not  long  ago  again  they  underwent 
New  valuation  and  increase  of  rent. 

Nor  find  it  easy  to  avoid  arrears  ; 

All  round  them  upon  both  estates  they  sec 
Old  tenants  losing  place  by  slow  degrees ; 

No  leases  granted  or  renew’d  ;  the  serf 
Hemm’d  from  his  once  free  space  of  moor  and  turf. 

♦  #  •  •  • 

New  schemes  political  and  personal 

That  selfishness  and  sense  of  power  inspire 

Work  every  move,  and  more  and  more  require. 

All  privilege  and  profit  from  the  land 
To  rest  completely  in  the  great  folks’  hand, 

Accorded,  changed,  withheld  at  their  command. 

Of  course,  therefore,  Ribbonism  is  gaining  ground.  The  son 
of  one  of  the  best  of  these  small  tenants,  a  lad  of  much  promise 
(he  docs  not  belie  this  promise — for  we  find  him  Bloomfield’s 
steward  and  factotum  by  and  by)  is  led  away  by  a  sense  that 
somehow  wrong  is  being  done,  and  by  a  dreamy  longing  after 
Ireland's  old  glories  about  which  he  reads  and  thinks  much,  to 
take  the  Ribbon  oath.  Soon  after,  the  village  on  Bloomfiehrs 
uncle’s  land,  whence  that  threatening  notice  was  sent  to  the 
agent,  and  which  has  long  been  marked  ‘  dangerous,’  standing 
as  it  does  too  in  the  way  of  ‘  improvements,’  is  pulled  down, 
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and  all  the  pco])le  turned  out — one  old  woman  of  over  eij^hty 
years  among  them.  It  is  a  sad  business  :  the  sheriff  tries  to 
smooth  it  over  as  well  as  he  ean.  When  his  men  have  partly 
unroofed  the  cabins  and  brought  out  the  fires,  he  says : — 

“  We  have  lej^al  hold, 

“  Return  to  shelter  with  tlie  siek  and  old. 

‘‘Time  shall  be  ‘^iven ;  and  there  are  carts  below, 

“If  any  to  the  workhouse  choose  to  f^o.” 

A  youiif^  man  {^ives  him  answer  jj^rave  and  clear — 

“  We’re  thankful  to  you !  but  there’s  no  one  here 
“  Goin’  back  into  them  houses :  do  your  part, 

“  Nor  we  won’t  trouble  Rigot’s  horse  and  cart.” 

There  is  the  usual  Irish  curse  :  a  woman  drops  on  her  knees 
in  the  mud,  and  cries, 

“  Vengeance  of  God  Almighty  fall  on  you. 

“  James  Rigot — may  the  ])oor  man’s  curse  pursue, 

“  'fhe  widows’  and  the  orphans’  curse,  I  i)ray, 

“  Hang  heavy  round  you  at  your  dying  day.” 

It  is  clear  that  Pigot  cannot  live  long  :  indeed,  he  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way  (for  he  is  a  sharp  clear-headed  fellow,  and 
terribly  obstinate),  or  how  could  Lawrence’s  schemes  for  good  be 
carried  out  ?  So,  as  the  poor  man  wdll  not  take  his  wdfe’s  advice, 
and  retire  on  the  fortune  he  has  made  by  his  agencies,  he  gets  shot 
as  he  is  driving  home  from  the  next  fair — shot  close  to  his  own 
house.  It  was  quite  a  sudden  move,  apparently,  among  the  two 
or  three  who,  s(x*retlv,  manage  tlio  concerns  of  the  Ribbon  con- 
sj>iracies.  They  happen  to  have  strangers  ”  at  hand  just  then, 
and,  besides  tlie  destruction  of  the  village,  Pigot,  on  that  un¬ 
lucky  fair-day,  gets  bail  refused  two  men  taken  up  in  a  street- 
row,  because  he  finds  their  names  in  the  list  of  the  Ribbon- 
hnlge  put  into  his  hands  by  an  informer.  So  the  Ribbonmen 
think  it  must  be  now  or  never.  This  refusal  of  bail  sets  I’igot 
and  Bloomfield  at  odds.  Bloomfield  insists  that  the  two  men 
shall  be  legally  dealt  with  until  proof  comes,  and  therefore  re¬ 
leases  them  ;  he  says,  too,  that  he  will,  after  long  reflection, 
have  no  one  dispossessed  on  his  land  except  three  whom  he  is 
going  to  name,  when  Pigot  bursts  out  : — 

Mr.  Rloomficld,  pardon  me  ; 

“  T  cannot  bo  half-agent  for  your  lands, 

“  Unless  you  U'ave  such  business  in  my  hands, 

“  Allow  me  to  resign  the  whole  to  you.” 

This  is  just  what  Lawrence  wanted ;  he  accepts  the  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  meeting  his  tenantry,  who  are  crowding  about  the  jus¬ 
tice- room,  savs  : — 
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“  I  am  your  a^cnt,  and  no  other  man, 

“  I’ll  try  to  do  you  justice  it*  I  can  ; 

**♦#•« 

“  And  -syith  the  help  of  Heaven,  I’ll  take  in  hand, 

“  As  it  is  mine  by  law,  this  piece  of  land, 

“  Think  tirst  of  men,  think  second  of  the  soil, 

“  Discourage  lies  and  sloth  back  honest  toil ; 

*♦♦♦•# 

“  If  threatening  letters  fly  as  thick  as  snow, 

“  If  murderers  dog  me  every  step  I  go  ; 

“  They  shall  not  turn  me  from  my  settled  course, 

“  Ihiless  1  fall,  and  then  you  may  have  worse.” 

lie  burns  before  their  eyes,  unread,  the  list  of  the  ribbon- 
lodge,  shows  by  one  or  two  other  acts  that  he  is  a  man  Jind  not 
a  rent-exacting  machine,  and,  (as  we  said  at  the  begiuniiig)  sets 
heartily^  to  work — with  what  success  (the  coast  being  still  furtlier 
cleared  by  the  deatli  of  Pigot),  we  liave  already  sliown. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  two  or  three  appa¬ 
rently  incorrigibles : — 

Innocents, 

Whose  only  crime  was  owing  five  years’  rent ; 

and  also  where  the  ‘‘  Lodge  Captain  ’’  goes,  a  vile  scamp,  ^lat 
Gorman,  the  Lodgers  schoolmaster,  in  whose  room  it  used  to 
meet.  It  is  clear  they  must  either  mend  (which  for  some  of  them 
seems  impossible — a  desperate  set  of  scoundrels  this  ribbon- 
lodge,^*  they  are  well  drawn  in  the  eighth  chapter — such  a  set 
as  could  only  be  found  where  a  weaker  race  has  had  all  its  bad 
qualities  drawn  out  by  centuries  of  o])pression) — mend  they  must, 
or  move  oft‘ — Hloomtield  will  have  none  of  them. 

As  to  the  agent’s  death,  our  writer  makes  very  little  com¬ 
ment  upon  it : — 

Shall  wc  call 

This  man  a  victim  ?  or  a  criminal  ? 

Or  one  who  with  men’s  natures  coarsely  dealt. 

Drew  out  their  evil,  and  its  fury  felt  ? 

He  did  so ;  but  not  his  alone  the  blame — 

Elsewhere  he  might  in  peace  have  lived  the  same. 

True,  doubtless ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  always  acc(*pt 
the  fact  that  such  things  are,  and  that  men  do  not  commit 
‘‘  agrarian  murders  ”  for  nothing.  Put  still,  this  is  not  satistac- 
tory  to  an  Englishman  ;  and,  doubtless,  this  will  be  noted  as  the 
weak  point  in  the  story — the  absence  of  any  strongly-mark(Hl 
indignation  on  the  writer’s  part  in  describing  tliis  atrocity.  A\  e 
sjjy,  “will  be  noted,”  for  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  Miawnuice 
Pioomtield  in  Ireland  *  will  be  reprinted  in  a  separate  Ibrm,  and 
extensively  read.  It  surely  deserves  to  be  so.  We  make  no 
apology  for  reviewing  a  work  which  is  still  coming  out,  in  a 
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sister-magazine,  for  it  seems  to  us  to  stand  on  quite  a  different 
level  from  most  magazine  literature.  It  is  a  lesson  for  land¬ 
lords  :  it  is  an  in  struct  ive  history  for  English  readers.  \vv\ 
few  of  us  take  that  interest  which  we  ouglit  in  Ireland ;  very 
few,  comparatiyely  speaking,  liaye  giyen  to  her  peo])le  and  her 
history  that  lovino:,  careful  study  which  is  necessary  to  the  ri^^ht 
understanding  of  anything.  When  we  hear  of  anything  strange, 
anything  dreadful,  we  are  content  to  say,  “  Ah,  yt's !  they’re  a 
terrible  set  ;  and  to  echo  Sir  James  Rose’s  wish  that  the  island 
might  he  sunk  for  just  ten  minutes  under  the  Atlantic.  We 
attribute  all  the  ills,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Ireland  to  some  vice 
of  character  in  the  aboriginal  race,  seldom  confessing  that  we 
have  had  any  great  hand  in  making  them  what  they  are.  Now 
the  TintCH  (never  very  friendly  to  Ireland)  indirectly  corrected 
this  notion  the  other  day.  Speaking  of  our  Australian  colonies, 
it  said  something  of  this  kind, — that  “no  race  is  so  turbulent,  so 
“  selfish,  so  unscrupulous  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  it  is  freed 
“  from  the  restraints  of  home  order,  and  the  checks  imposed  by  the 
“  general  opinion  of  Europe.”  It  is  all  yery  well  to  say  that  no 
landlords  are  so  bad  as  Irish  landlords,  no  Churchmen  so  bitter 
as  Irish  Churchmen,  no  Romanists  so  yiolent  as  Irish  Romanists : 
the  landlords  are,  in  fiye  cases  out  of  six,  not  Irish  at  all,  but 
merely  English  rendered  lawless  by  being  remoyedfrom  the  strong 
1)1-  essure  of  ])ublic  opinion — there  are  scores  who  would  act  in 
the  same  way  here  at  home  but  for  that.  And  as  to  the  Church 
— does  no  one  know  a  little  intolerant  priestridden  ])arish  (the 
])riest,  mind,  may  be  ///////  or  low,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  stature), 
a  place  where  soup  and  loayes  and  so  forth  are  the  meed  of  regular 
churchgoing,  where  no  rightminded  person  deals  at  the  dissent¬ 
ing  grocery,  and  the  ban  is  almost  as  rigid  as  that  which  made 
the  late  Archbisho])  ofjlublin  giye  his  support  to  the  “  Converts’ 
Erotection  Society.”  As  for  Romanists  they  are  the  same  every¬ 
where  ;  if  they  seem  more  rabid  in  Ireland,  it  is  because  they 
are  in  the  position  of  a  race,  long  ground  down  to  the  dust,  and 
now,  in  some  things,  able  to  claim  equality  with  their  former 
oppressors.  It  is  not  the  difference  of  race  which  makes  Ire¬ 
land  what  it  is  ;  it  is  the  channel,  that  branch  of  the  “  Oceaiius 
dissociahilis,”  which  (before  the  days  of  steam  and  Ihdyhcad 
])ackets),  used  to  make  its  eonnection  with  England,  the  sport 
of  wind  and  water.  Were  there  firm  land  across  the  Irish  Sea, 


Ireland  would  be  as  comfortable  a  ]dace  as  Wales,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Those  sixty  miles  of  water  haye  been  equiyaleiit,  up 
to  yesterday,  to  a  many  hundred  miles  of  land  ;  and  it  is  this 
distance  from  England — whose  eyes  used  seldom  to  be  turned  to 
the  West  (and  scarcely  eyer  turned  thither  but  in  anger),  while 
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she  was  always  cap^crly  looking  on  at  continental  squabbles,  or 
anxioiislv  dreading  continental  invasion— which  has  ke])t  Ire¬ 
land  back. 

Hut  steam,  and  a  thoroughly  fair  carrying  out  of  the  rnion 
(there  are  many  anomalies  left  yet,  as  that  strange  Yelvertou 
case  reminds  us),  and  more  lords  of  the  Lawrence  Hloomtield 
stamp,  and  above  all  a  greater  ditliision  among  English  people 
of  reliable  facts  about  her,  will  gradually  bring  her  up  to  her 
right  place.  This  is  why  we  hail  the  publication  in  an  English 
periodical,  of  such  a  tale  as  this.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
criticise  it  as  a  poem. 

All  the  eleven  chapters  are  deeply  interesting  socially,  though 
of  unequal  interest  as  poetry.  The  author  does  not  tryto  ‘  soar,’ 
he  describes  humble  themes  in  a  humble  style,  very  ditferent 
from  the  recherche  terseness  of  Tennyson,  but  still  pleasing 
from  its  naturalness,  from  the  multitude  of  little  touches  whicli 
mark  the  keen  observer  and  apt  recorder  of  what  he  has 
observed.  Tlie  subject  is  one  which,  however  little  pleasing  to 
some,  none  can  deny  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  these 
eleven  chapters  we  have  a  clearer  account  of  the  evils  of  Ireland 
and  their  cause,  than  in  many  a  blue  book  and  })onderous 
report.  The  writer  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  puts  his 
finger  on  the  sore  spots — not  only  so  but  shows  how  they  may 
be  cured.  44ic  two  evils  that  have  been  afilieting  Ireland  since 
the  time  of  the  Union  (before  that  time  there  were  other,  but 
not  more  grievous  evils)  are  the  bad  system  of  land-tenure,  and 
the  rancour  of  religious  disputes.  The  blast  has  all  but  brought 
the  education  of  the  people  to  a  standstill ;  the  former  has  taken 
the  heart  out  of  the  honest  farmers,  and  driven  them  by  the 
thousand  to  seek  a  certain  home  in  America,  far  from  the  tyranny 
and  caprice  of  agents.  How  could  a  land  thrive,  in  which  on 
the  one  hand 

Each  priest  would  make  a  primer  of  his  creed 
(Since  now  the  vulj^ar  must  he  taught  to  read), 

The  hi"ot  duly  with  the  scholar  train. 

Weed  out  man’s  brotherhood  from  hreast  and  hrain, 

Twist  every  thoup^ht  and  feelinp^  as  they  p^row — 
Neighhour‘haj)tized  to  live  his  ncighhour  s  foe. 

While  on  the  other  hand,  a  landlord,  when  asked  where 
should  the  people  go  from  a  wretched  village  wdiicli  he  was 
going  to  pull  down,  could  be  found  to  reply,  “  they  may  go  t() 
h — !”  Lawrence  Hloomfield  is  announced  ‘to  be  continued.’ 
We  hope  that  the  model  landlord  will  continue  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  better  efforts  in  the  good  cause;  and  that  the 
record  of  his  experiences  may  facilitate  for  us,  in  regard  to 
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some  points  still  a  little  dark,  the  solution  of  the  *  Irkh 

Since  the  above  was  written,  three  tiling  have  happonocl 
noteworthy  in  regard  to  Ireland.  The  deatli  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  tlie  speech  of  Mr.  Cluidwick  at  the  Kdinburgh  Social 
Science  Congress,  and  tlie  change  which  has  come  over  the 
“  'rimes,’’  since  the  “reVdVvrc  disgrace  ”  of  the  ‘  Thunderer^  ’  quon¬ 
dam  favourite  at  Tamworth. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  any  claim  to  prophetic  inspiration, 
that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  will  not  last  long.  AVe 
know  not  what  Dr.  Trench,  as  he  is  to  be  the  man,  will  do ; 
it  is  certain  that  Archbishop  Whately,  by  his  very  peculiarities 
and  antagonism  to  all  nonsense,  did  a  great  deal  to  hold  things 
together.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  the  National  sclienie 
of  Education  will  survive  the  man  who  was  at  once  its  father 
and  its  nurse.  We  have  heard  quite  lately  of  one  Churcli 
clergvman,  very  |>opular  in  Hath,  and  afterwards  still  more 
papular  in  one  of  the  London  cha}X}ls,  who  is  (piite  “  tabooed  ” 
by  the  clergy  round  him  (in  tlie  north  of  Ireland)  because  he 
will  not  give  up  his  National  schools.  Every  such  instance  of 
intolerance  only  hastens  the  inevitable  end.  Whately,  the  man 
whose  sudden  promotion  suiqirised  so  many,  whose  sudden  rise 
IVom  comparative  obscurity  seemed  to  some  an  insult  to  the 
sister  island,  proved  that  he  had,  at  any  rate  the  negative 
(jualifications  nc'edful  for  the  post  wdiich  he  lias  so  long  held. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  his  successor  to  satisfy  the 
(  hums  of  justice,  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  party. 

As  to  Mr.  Chadwick :  his  plan  for  doing  away  entirely 
with  out-door  rtdief  (which  he  has  only  been  hindered  from 
thoroughly  carrying  out,  by  the  prejudices  of  ministers  of  all 
“denominations”)  is  proved  by  innumerable  letters  in  the 
jiapers,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  all  wdio  know  anything 
of  the  country,  to  be  utterly  visionary.  It  is  just  this  which  is 
driving  the  able-bodied  inhabitants  in  crowds  to  the  Northern 
States — better  war  and  even  death  than  the  workhoasc.  It 
does  not  suit  the  Celtic  idea  of  family  (pcrhaj>s  stronger  in 
them  than  in  our  Englisli  poor)  to  divide,  to  give  up  the  sweet 
intercourse  of  fathers  and  children,  wives  and  husbands,  except 
under  pressuiv  of  the  direst  extremity. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  parade  the  undeniable  fact,  that  Irish 
]>oor’s  rate  are  less  than  half  the  average  of  those  in  England. 
The  compensating  fact  remains  that  the  poor’s  rates,  do  not 
nu'et  the  needs  of  the  eountry,  that  the  traveller  is  besieged  by 
famishing  crowds  of  i>et  it  loners  for  help,  who  are  literally  on 
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the  verge  of  starvation,  and  yet  cannot  make  np  their  minds  to 
enter  the  house.  e  have  out-door  relief  in  Kiigland,  v  ith 
very  good  results  ;  why  not  in  Ireland  where  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  instinct  ol  the  people  seem  so  inueh  more  to 
demand  it  ? 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  which  has  ha]>pened  lately 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  is  the  ehange  in  the  ‘  Times’  news})aper. 
So  long  as  Sir  U.  Peel  kept  his  head  id)ove  water  all  was  well 
with  the  sister  island ;  the  earnest  a})peals  of  Irish  members 
of  all  parties  were  voted  “mere  talk,'’  the  country  was  “  never 
“  in  a  more  prosperous  condition."  Had  not  the  Irish  secretary 
driven  in  an  outside  car  through  the  greater  part  of  County 
Galway  ?  And  did  not  he  say  that  all  he  had  seen  convinced 
him  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  district  ?  Ihit  now, 
after  this  affair,  “  a  change  lias  come  o’er  the  shadow  of  our 
dream."  We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  rapid  changes  in  the 
‘Thunderer.’  Like  the  Homeric  Ares,  he  is  undoubtedly 
aXXo/joaaXXoijf  shifti/,  in  ])lain  English  ;  as  was  once  said  by 
one  of  themselves,  “The  ‘Times’  of  to-day,  sir,  is  a  work  />//  itself; 
“  it  has  no  necessary  relation  whatever  to  the  ‘Times’  of  yesler- 
“dav,  or  to  the  ‘Times’  of  to-morrow.’’  But  there  has  seldom 
lieen  a  change  more  decided  than  that  which  the  last  few  days 
of  this  last  fortnight,  in  October,  have  seen ;  Ireland  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  in  a  biul  state ;  letters,  leaders,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact.  Tamworth  has  done  it  all.  Wonderful, 
that  one  small  English  borough,  of  no  great  im])ortunct‘  from 
the  time  wdien  it  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  capitals  of  3Iercia, 
until  the  proximity  of  Drayton  Manor  made  it  famous,  should 
more  avail  to  teach  us  the  right  estimate  which  we  should  form, 
of  a  man,  than  the  unanimous  feeling  of  a  whole  nation.  As 
Irish  secretary  Sir  li.  I’eel  got  everyone’s  ill  word,  and  not 
undeservedly  ;  but  the  ‘  Times  ’  supported  him  nevertheless, 
imtil  the  Taunvorth  escapade. 

But  to  return  to  Law  rence  Bloomtield;  you  may  say  that  it 
is  only  an  ideal  sketch  ;  that  his  tenants  might  luive  “cut  up 
rough,’’  instead  of  proving  manageable ;  they  might  have 
poisoned  his  dogs,  hamstrung  his  sheep,  done  many  other  ot  the 
sorry  tricks  of  wdiich  the  Irish  are  accused — hut  the//  d/d  //of — 
It  happens  to  be  a  true  story;  and  if  any  landlord  says  that  his 
experience  of  the  Irish  is  different,  we  shall  take  leave  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  not  a  Lawrence  Bloomtield ;  that  it  is  only  your 
jobbing  w’orkman  who  is  always  complaining  ot  his  tools ;  and 
that  surely  his  tenants  and  poor  dcjHMidants  are  the  landowners^ 
“  tools,’’  the  means  whereby  he  is  to  achieve  the  salvation  of  the 
land  he  lives  in,  and  of  himself.  E’inally,  we  can  only  rc{)eat. 
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what  wo  have  said  boforo,  that  the  story,  which  we  have  placed 
before  onr  readers,  "ives  every  Englishman  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  the  present  state  of  Ireland  is,  and  so  of  jud<:png 
wliat  remedies  are  required — surely  some  are  needed  :  bigoted 
though  we  may  be  in  favour  of  Anglo-Saxon  pre-eminence,  we 
certainly  could  not  wish  the  Celt  to  disappear  wholly.  He 
seems  likely  to  do  so,  unless  we,  the  middle-class  of  EngLand, 
come  speedily  to  the  rescue. 


III. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  CHAPTER  OF  MATTHEW,  AND 

ITS  INTERPRETERS. 

WHEN  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  comes  to  this 
chapter,  the  question  immediately  proposes  itself  to  liim 
— were  the  Parables  here  given,  all  8jx)ken  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  this  order  ?  If  ^latthew’^s  Gospel  stood  alone,  there 
could  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  so.  The  scene  is 
graphically  put  before  us  ;  the  Saviour  seiited  in  the  boat ;  the 
multitude  crowding  the  shore,  within  hearing  of  his  voice.  The 
instruction  so  delivered,  is  introduced  by  the  Evangelist,  with 
tlie  remark,  And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  para¬ 
bles/*  Four  parables  are  then  recorded ;  and  the  series  is  closed 
with  the  words  ‘‘  All  those  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multi- 
“  tude  in  parables/*  Wlien  the  multitude  arc  sent  away,  and 
the  disciples  in  the  privacy  of  tlie  house  receive  an  explanation 
of  the  parables  of  the  “Tares  and  wheat,**  not  granted  to  the 
multitude,  as  they  had  previously  received  an  explanation  of 
“  I'he  sower,*’  during  a  pause  in  the  teaching ;  and  then 
followe<l,  adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  disciples  alone,  three  addi¬ 
tional  parables  ;  or,  we  may  Siiy,  fonr,  if  we  include  the  words 
ill  which  the  Lord  commended  his  method  of  instruction  to  the 
disciples,  for  their  imitation,  as  “  Scribes  instructed  unto  the 
“  Kingdom  of  Heaven.**  How  can  we  regard  this  series  ot 
parables  otherwise  than  as  an  epitome  of  the  instructions  then 
and  there  given  by  our  Lord,  the  first  group  to  the  multitude 
iq)on  the  beach,  tne  second  to  the  disciples  in  the  house  ?  There 
is  evidence  also,  that  the  method  and  order  of  the  instructions 
are  j)erfectly  ]>reserved.  The  surprise  of  the  disciples  that  He 
should  spi'ak  to  the  people  in  parables,  and  their  inquiry,  for 
some  reason  to  justify  it — “  Lord,  why  speakest  thou  in  para- 
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'‘bios?’’ — show  that  this  was  literally  the  ho^innin^  of  the 
practice  with  Him.  That  the  parable  of  the  “  Sower  ”  was  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  the  first  ever  s})oken  by  our  Ix)r(l,  is  at 
least  indicated  by  the  very  nature  of  tlie  parable  itself.  Wliat 
words  could  be  conceived  to  come  more  suitably  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus,  early  in  his  course  as  a  teacher  of  the  people,  on  tlie 
adoption  of  a  new  method  of  teaching,  and  with  the  full  pro¬ 
spect  in  view,  of  the  varied  reception  Ilis  truth  should  meet 
with  ? 

Wliat  beauty  and  wisdom  then  become  perceptible  in  the 
order  of  the  parables,  as  the  scene  changes  from  the  seed  germi¬ 
nating  or  perishing  according  to  the  soil  it  falls  on,  to  the  seed 
springing  up,  but  found  as  it  grows  to  be  mingled  with  mischie¬ 
vous  and  destructive  tares  ;  and  as  from  this,  our  thoughts  arc 
led  to  the  vast  disproportion  between  one  kind  of  seed — the 
mustard  seed — and  that  which  it  produces ;  and  again,  from 
this  marvellous  instance  of  o\itward  expansion,  wliere  tlie 
growth  may  be  seen  and  watched  stage  by  stage,  to  tlie  work¬ 
ing  of  the  leaven,  equally  strange,  mighty,  and  effective  ;  but 
out  of  sight,  and  only  at  last  revealing  its  presence. 

These  were  the  subjects  for  the  multitude ;  for  the  quickened 
ears  of  those  to  whom  it  was  “  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
“the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  other  words  were  in  store.  To  the 
disciples  he  vspeaks  of  two  diflerent  ways  in  which  the  ])ossessor 
of  a  treasure  may  have  met  with  his  good  fortune;  accidentally, 
wandering  or  working  in  a  field,  where  he  finds  hidden  wealth 
he  neither  looked  for,  nor  dreamt  of ;  or,  as  the  reward  of  care, 
of  searching,  and  of  toil,  as  the  seeker  after  goodly  pearls  finds 
a  pearl  still,  but  one  of  such  worth  as  he  had  not  conccivc'd 
before.  Then  comes  a  scene  in  which  things  really  valuable, 
lie  for  awhile  mingled  with  the  worthless,  both  helj)ing  to  swell 
the  net ;  but  the  time  of  confusion  is  limited,  and  the  hour  comes 
for  a  calm  deliberate  separation,  when  “  the  bad  are  thrown 
away.” 

There  appears  such  deep  wisdom  in  the  order  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  that  we  feel  obliged  to  accept  it  not  as  Matthew’s,  but  as 
Christ’s.  How  strangely,  then,  do  the  other  Evangelists  de¬ 
part  from  the  Lord’s  method.  Looking  from  this  chapter  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  to  the  parallels  in  Mark  and  Luke,  is  like 
looking  from  the  perfect  proportions  of  some  beautiful  building, 
to  the  broken,  partial,  scattered  reflections  of  it  in  the  troubled 
stream  flowing  at  its  base. 

The  parable  of  “  The  sower,”  is  given  with  equal  force 
and  explicitness  both  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  followed  in  the 
record  of  all  three  Evangelists  by  a  solemn  announcement  to 
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the  disciples  of  a  larger  share  of  blessedness,  or  a  deeper 
wretohediiess,  inseparably  connected  yilh  the  possession  of 
superior  advantages — “  AVliosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, 
“  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  ;  but  whosoever  hath  not, 
“  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.’' 
^lark  and  Luke,  however,  giving  point  to  this  truth  by  an 
illustration,  recorded  by  Matthew,  not  here,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Blount — “  Isa  candle  brought  to  be  put  under 
a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed  ?  and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candlestick?  ” 
Mark,  too,  culls  another  flower  from  the  rich  garden  of  that 
sermon,  and  sets  it  here — “  With  what  measui*e  ye  mete  it  shall 
“  be  mcasared  to  you  again.” 

The  coincidence  between  the  three  Evangelists  being  thus 
far  so  perfect  and  so  admirable,  in  spirit  at  least,  and  almost  in 
the  letter.  We  might  naturally  hope  to  gratify  mind  and  heart 
by  tracing  it  farther,  but  here  it  is  abrubtly  broken  olf.  The 
second  glorious  parable  stands  alone  in  ^latthew.  We  cannot 
lielp  wondering  why  it  was  that  neither  memory  nor  earlier 
records,  nor  inspiration  led  the  other  writers,  when  they  had 
given  the  grand  lesson  of  the  “Sower  ”  with  such  exactness,  to 
i'ollow  it  with  that  of  the  “Tares  and  wheat,”  which  grows  out 
ol  the  former  with  such  simple  natural  beauty. 

The  “  (irain  of  mustard  sc'ed  ”  is  given  by  the  second  evange¬ 
list  almost  word  for  word  us  in  Matthew,  The  “  Hidden 
leaven”  he  omits,  but  furnishes  us  with  what  seems  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  it — and  that  a  most  precious  one — in  the 
parable  of  the  “  Seed  growing  secretly.”  The  leaven  describes 
the  transforming  work  of  Divine  truth  in  the  heart  or  in  society, 
advancing  secretly  and  unobserved  through  its  various  stages, 
till  its  residts  become  visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  individual 
or  social  life ;  and  this  is  clearlv  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
parable,  in  which  the  man  having  put  the  st'ed  into  the  soil, 
leaves  it  unobserved  to  develope  its  powers,  to  pass  through  the 
blade,  ear,  and  full  corn,  until  standing  ripe  for  the  harvest,  it 
calls  for  his  attention  again. 

The  parables  of  the  “  Mustard  seed  ”  and  the  “Leaven,”  are 
reconUnl  by  Imke  in  a  diflerent  ])lace.  between  the  delivery 
of  them  and  of  the  “Sower,”  he  introduces  many  important 
and  ])rolongi'd  scenes  of  the  Saviour’s  life,  and  the  two  shorter 
parables  come  in  at  last  in  a  totally  diflerent  connexion.  Yet 
most  of  the  exjiositors,  remarking  on  them  as  they  appear  in 
liuke,  speak  of  the  suitability  of  the  occasion  that  there  called 
tliem  forth.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  they  were  spoken  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Matthew  recording  one,  Luke  another — this 
must  be  supposed  in  order  to  justify  the  remark  of  expositors 
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just  referred  to — but  the  improbability  appears  extreme  wlieii 
we  simply  observe  Luke’s  remarkable  omission  of  them  in  one 
place,  and  insertion  of  them,  in  the  same  immediate  connexion 
with  each  other  as  in  Matthevy,  in  another  i)laee.  Setting  aside 
then  the  idea  of  their  repetition,  either  ^latthevy  or  Luke  gives 
them  out  of  the  connexion  in  vyhich  they  were  actually  spoken. 
The  settlement  ot  this  (juestion  rests  upon  a  much  wider  com¬ 
parison  of  the  tvyo  Gospels,  than  our  ])resent  chapter  and  its 
parallels  vyould  afford,  but  this  j)assing  glance  into  their  har¬ 
monies  and  discrepancies  deeply  impresses  us  with  the  feeling 
that  vye  are  reading  the  writings  of  honest,  truthful  men,  writing 
independently  of  each  other,  yet  dra vying  their  information  in 
a  measure  from  the  same  written  or  oral  sourc'es,  and  alike  Idled 
with  loye  and  reyerence  for  the  character  and  life  they  are  depict- 

Gn  the  supposition  that  in  this  cha])ter  of  ^fatthew  we  h.aye 
the  method  and  order  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  pi’eserved,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  dee})ly  interesting  task  to  trace  the  hidden  chain  of 
thought  and  pur])ose  in  the  Teacher’s  mind  by  which  the  succes¬ 
sive  ])arables  are  linked  together.  It  has  been  attemj)ted  to  show 
that  the  seyen  parables  embrace  a  ])ro])hctic  vievy  ot*  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  ])lanting  to  its  consummation. 
Unfortunately  this  opinion  has  come  to  us  under  the  high  autho¬ 
rity  of  Lengel.  lie  fixes  the  particular  period  represented  by 
each  ])arablc  in  the  following  way :  “  The  first  was  fulfilled  in 
“  the  first  age,  namely,  that  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  ;  the  second 
‘‘  in  that  of  his  Aj)ostlcs  and  thenceforvyard,  for  then  men  began 
“to  sleej) ;  the  third  and  fourth  denote  the  j)ropagation  of 
“  the  kingdom  of  God  among  ])rinces,  and  the  vvliole  human 
“  race  ;  the  fifth  describes  the  darker  condition  of  the  (3iurch  ; 
“  the  sixth  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  God  when  esteemed  aboye 
“  all  things ;  the  seyenth,  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the 
“  last  days,  greatly  mixed.  1.  The  time  of  the  Apostles,  v.  10, 
“  2.  After  the  decease  of  the  A])ostle8,  y.  25.  3.  (\mstantine, 

“  v\  32.  4.  Nine  centuries  under  the  trumpet  of  the  seventh 

“  angel,  v.  33.  5.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Least,  and  the  K(‘forma- 
“  tion,  V.  44.  0.  The  Kingdom  of  God  esteemed  above  all  things, 
“  Satan  being  bound,  v.  40.  7.  The  last  confusion,  v.  47.” 

Lengcl,  indeed,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  last  three  para¬ 
bles  begin  where  the  others  leave  off,  or  whether  each  set  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  whole  period  of  the  (3iurch  s  exist(‘n<*e. 
One  might  have  thought  that  this  very  doubt  would  itself  be 
suflicient  to  suggest  to  a  wise  man  that  he  was  embarking  in  a 
crazy  v’essel,  adopting  a  capricious,  unwarranted  mode  of  intei’- 
pretation.  Bengel’s  view  is  ado])ted  j)artially  by  more  recent 
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expositors,  like  Stier,  Trench,  and  Alford ;  they  hold  that  the 
pro])hctic  description  of  successive  ages  of  Christendom  was  part 
of  the  Saviour's  intention,  but  not  Jlis  main  purpose.  Alford 
especially  attaches  value  to  this  view  of  the  cycle  of  parables, 
ditferine:  from  Beiiffcl  onlv  in  tixiim  less  detinitelv  the  limits  of 
each  successive  period.  All  this  weight  of  authority  does  not 
satisfy  us,  or  prevent  the  feeling  that  we  are  being  led  astray 
from  that  deep  spiritual  signitication  in  each  parable  which 
every  Christian  may  see  illustrated  and  fulfilled  in  his  own  times 
and  his  own  sphere  of  observation.  The  prophecy  in  the  para¬ 
bles  is  not  prophecy  of  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  we 
understand  it,  but  of  the  lasting  condition  of  human  nature,  its 
reception  of  and  relation  to  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  perpetual 
fulfilment  of  each  of  them  in  every  age  and  under  the  eye  of 
every  thoughtful  Christian.  This,  indeed,  is  not  denied  by  the 
expositors  mentioned,  but  they  attribute  to  our  liord  in  addition 
to  this,  a  kind  of  side-purpose  to  give  a  prophetic  summary  of 
Church  history,  and  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  rather  lowers 
than  exalts  the  dignity  and  perfection  of  Christ's  teaching. 
Were  it  |X)ssible  to  show  that  from  these  seven  parables  may  be 
gathered  the  sjx?cial  characteristics  of  seven  ages  of  the  Church,, 
reaching  from  its  beginning  to  its  earthly  close,  what  practical 
benefit  would  result  bevond  an  interesting  discoverv  to  students 
of  history  that  the  Lord  clearly  grasped  in  his  own  mind,  and 
very  aptly  expressed  each  age's  characteristic  ? 

lUit  the  question  also  arises,  how  far  does  what  we  call 
Church  history  coincide  with  what  the  Saviour  regards  as  the 
course  of  His  Church  through  the  world  ?  The  triumphs  and 
falls  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  conflicts  between  heresy 
and  orthodoxy,  exhibiting  more  of  human  baseness  than  any¬ 
thing  in  secular  historv — is  this  Church  history  in  the  view  of 
Christ  ?  llengel  and  liis  followers  would  tell  us  that  the  mus¬ 
tard  seed  becoming  a  tree,  has  its  fulfilment  in  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  the  ages  immediately  following,  when  princes  and 
governments  began  to  call  themselves  Christian ;  but  if  the 
reader  will  call  to  mind  what  Constantine's  Christianity  and 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  were,  or  what  scenes  the 
councils  of  Kphesus  and  Chaleedon  in  the  next  century  pre¬ 
sented,  he  will  be  dispostnl  strongly  to  doubt  whether  he  who 
was  a  King  indeed,  but  whose  “  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" 
— “  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in 
“  the  Holy  Ghost" — was  looking  forward  to  that  expansion  of 
His  kingdom  when  he  spoke  of  the  mustard  seed  becoming  “  a 
“  trei'  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
“  branches."  There  is  a  certain  English  river,  that  coining  to 
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one  point  of  its  course,  buries  itself  and  runs  underground,  and 
before  the  springs  rise  and  water  flows  visibly  again,  you  walk 
through  a  long  dry  stony  bed— you  might  die  of  thirst  in  that 
river's  channel  for  any  drop  of  water  it  could  yield  you.  A 
similar  drought,  where  there  ought  to  be  the  ])urest  living  water, 
continually  perplexes  the  understanding  and  0])])resse8  the  heart 
of  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  it  is  dithcult  to  believe 
that  the  Saviour  had  any  intention  of  embodying  in  these  beau¬ 
tiful  and  holy  parables  a  summary  of  its  ditierent  ages  and 
events.  A  more  heavenly  and  spiritual  train  of  thought  filled 
the  mind  of  Christ,  and  formed  the  thread  on  which  these  pearls 
were  strung ;  the  varied  fate  of  Divine  truth  according  to  the 
soil  presented  to  receive  it,  as*  set  forth  in  The  sower,"  has 
come  under  the  personal  knowledge  of  every  spiritual  teacher, 
from  the  Lord  himself  down  to  the  humblest  living  instructor  of 
men  or  children  :  the  tares  growing  among  the  wheat,  ineradi¬ 
cable  now,  but  destined  to  be  separated  at  the  harvest,  is  the 
daily  experience  and  belief  of  every  Christian  church  and 
society ;  the  triumph  of  every  true  idea  set  afloat  in  society ; 
every  reformation  of  life  resulting  frojii  the  “  new  heart"  within, 
illustrates  the  parables  of  ‘‘  the  mustard  seed"  and  ‘‘  the  leaven :" 
the  sinner,  who  finds  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
labourer  or  passenger  through  the  field  who  lights  upon  a 
hidden  treasure,  if  his  awakening  and  conversion  have  been  to 
his  own  and  other  men's  eyes  an  unlikely  and  unlooked-for 
thing — if  he  have  come  to  it  in  the  way  of  honest  iiujuirv  after 
the  truth,  he  is  the  merchant-man  seeking  gcxKlly  pearls,  and 
finding  one  of  incomparable  value.  The  Gos])cl  net  is  conti¬ 
nually  being  flung  out  into  the  sea  of  the  world,  and  gathering 

of  such  as  shall  be  saved,"  together  with  some  “bad"  who 
shall  be  “cast  away." 

The  thirteenth  oV  Matthew  has  been  a  favourite  field  for  the 
exercise  of  a  kind  of  fantastic  jngglcry  with  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  called  allegorical  interpretations.  Specimens  of  this  mode 
of  expounding  the  New  Testament  have  (xmio  to  us  from  very 
early  days  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  while  they  sometimes 
excite  our  mirth,  and  often  our  pity  for  the  writers,  they  serve 
the  farther  purpose  of  benng  painfully  instructive.  These  ab¬ 
surdities  in  interpretations  sprung  from  the  force  of  a  temjita- 
tion  that  has  not  yet  died  out  among  ex])ounders  of  God's  word  ; 
they  have  come,  too,  from  the  men  who  undoubtedly  sounded 
the  meaning  and  spirit  of  Scripture  as  deeply  as  any  ()f  their 
successors,  and  brought  up  most  of  the  pearls  with  which  late 
expositors  have  enriched  their  iiages. 

In  our  Lord's  going  out  of  the  house  to  sit  by  the  sea-side. 
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one  of  the  Fathers  discovers  an  intention  on  his  part  to  show  the 
Jews  tliat,  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  Jle  would  depart  I'roin 
them  and,  through  Ilis  Apostles,  carry  salvation  to  the  gentiles  ; 
the  hearts  of  the  gentiles,  long  proud  and  unbelieving,  being 
like  the  swelling  and  bitter  waves  of  the  sea.  The  ship  is  made 
out  to  be  the  Church  ;  the  tossing  waves,  the  blasphemers  and 
enemies  of  Christ ;  the  people  on  the  shore,  the  multitudes  of 
the  world,  not  actually  reprobate,  but  out  of  whom  the  Saviour 
shall  select  by  the  power  of  His  truth, — those  who  shall  be  His 
own.  Chrysostom  makes  the  leaving  the  privacy  of  the  house, 
to  mingle  with  and  teach  the  multitude,  an  intended  type  of 
the  Lord^s  incarnation — ‘‘  by  His  incarnation,  being  brought 
“  nearer  to  us  by  the  garb  of  the  flesh.  Forasmuch  as  we,  because 
of  our  sins,  could  not  enter  in  unto  Him,  He  therefore  came  forth 
‘‘  to  us ;  but  this  extravagance  is  almost  forgivTii,  wdicn  wo 
find  tlie  same  man  saying  soon  afterw  ards  on  the  w-ords,  ‘‘  Seeing, 
they  see  not,  and  hearing,  they  hear  not,’^ — “  This  he  said 
because  they  had  taken  away  their  ow  n  sight  and  hearing, 
“  shutting  their  eyes  and  hardening  their  hearts.  Had  it  been  a 
‘‘  natural  blindness  He  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes ;  but  Ibr- 
asmuch  as  it  is  voluntary,  therefore  He  says,  not  simply  ‘  they 

‘‘  see  not,^  but  ‘  seeing,  they  see  not.^ .  And  that  they 

“  should  not  say.  He  slanders  us  as  an  enemy.  He  brings 
forward  the  prophet  declaring  the  same  opinion.’^* 

The  insertion  of  any  particular  numbers  seems  alw  ays  to  have 
been  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  allegorizers  to  exert 
their  pow  ers  of  invention  to  the  utmost.  Thus  the  ‘‘  Thirty¬ 
fold  ’’  is  said  to  be  the  measure  of  faith,  borne  of  him  who 


teaches  faith  as  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  the  sixty-fold,  of  him  who 
enforces  the  perfection  of  good  w'orks  (for  in  the  number  six, 
“  this  w’orld  w’as  completed  with  all  its  equipments),  w  hile  he 
bears  the  hundred-fold  wdio  promises  eternal  life  ;  for  the 


number  one  hundred  passes  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right ; 
and  by  the  left  hand  the  present  life  is  denoted,  by  the  right 
hand  the  life  to  come.'*  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  also 
alluding  to  the  method  of  notation  w  ith  the  fingers,  says  “  The 
**  hundred-fold  fruit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  virgins,  the  sixtv-fokl 
“  to  w  idows  and  continent  persons,  the  thirty-fold  to  chaste 
“  wedlock.  For  the  joining  together  of  the  hands,  as  it  were 
“  in  the  soft  embrace  of  a  kiss,  represents  husband  and  wife. 

The  sixtv-fold  refers  to  widow  s,  w  ho  as  beinj?  set  in  narrow^ 
‘‘  circumstances  and  atHiction,  are  denoted  by  the  depression  of 
the  finger.  The  hundredth  number  passes  from  the  left  to 
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the  ri^ht,  and  by  its  twining  round  witli  the  same  fingers 
"'not  on  the  same  hand,  it  expresses  the  crown  of  vir- 

ginity/’ 

The  three  measures  of  meal,  in  tlie  parable  of  the  leaven,  is 
sufficient  to  strike  the  same  chord  again  powerfully.  Augustine 
understands,  that  by  these  three  measures,  the  Lord  ‘'intends 
"either  those  three  things  in  man,  with  the  whole  heart,  with 
"  the  whole  soul,  with  the  whole  miud ;  ”  or,  that  to  the  eye  of 
the  Saviour,  the  whole  race  of  believers  falls  into  three  classes 
of  men,  of  whom  he  takes  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  as  the  tvpes. 
Jerome  adopts  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  there  are  three  parts 
in  the  soul ;  reason,  anger,  and  desire ;  and  observes  "  So  we 
"also,  if  we  have  received  the  evangelic  leaven  of  Holy  Scrip- 
"  ture,  may  possess  in  our  reason,  prudence ;  in  our  anger,  hatred 
"  against  vice  ;  in  our  desire,  love  of  the  virtues  ;  and  tliis  will 
"  all  come  to  jxass  by  the  evangelic  teaching,  which  our  mother, 
"  the  Church,  has  held  out  to  us.’’  The  same  Father  advances 
the  idea,  that  the  leaven  in  the  three  measures  of  meal,  is  the 
faith  of  man  having  a  threefold  object  ;  consistiiig  of  "  belief  in 
"  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  which,  when  it  has 
"  fermented  into  one  lump,  brings  us  not  to  a  threefold  God,  but 
"  to  the  knowledge  of  one  Divinity.”  Hilary  explains  it,  as  the 
one  truth  contained  alike,  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Gospels ;  and  it  is  lie  who  suggests — not  indeed  with  such 
cordial  approbation  as  some  modern  commentators  have  taken 
it  up  with — that  the  three  measures,  refer  to  "the  calling  of 
"  the  three  nations  out  of  Sheni,  Ham,  and  JajJu'th.”  Stier 
quite  accepts  this  siqiposcd  refei’cnce,  observing,  “  The  number 
"  three  may  farther  point  to  the  three  quarters  of  the  glohe  then 
‘"known,  or  more  correctly  still,  when  viewed  as  a  projihecy, 

"  stretching  through  all  future  time,  it  may  have  reference  to  the 
"three  sons  of  Noah,  by  whom  every  land  is  possessed.”  The 
remark  added  by  this  WTiter,  "  This  is  no  trifling,  but  quite 
"consistent  with  the  evervwdiere  hannonious  sense  of 
“Scripture,”  seems  to  reveal  a  very  natural  suspicion  in  his 
mind  that  many  people  may  think  it  is  trifling.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  three  measures  being  the  ordinary  quantity 
for  one  kneading,  our  Lord  naiiK'd  that  quantity  with  the 
same  singleness  and  simplicity  ot  intention,  with  which  Ho 
designated  as  "a  sower,”  the  man  who  "  went  forth  to  sow;” 
and  if  men  should  interpret  Scripture  to  their  congregations  in 
the  above  manner,  we  wonder  how  nuiny  of  our  thoughtful, 
honest-minded  hearers,  seeking  spiritual  food,  would  leave  us 
without  the  impression  that  we  were  ‘  trifling,’ — without  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  had  lowered  the  Saviour’s  words  in  their  regard, 
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and  had  robbed  Him,  in  a  manner,  of  the  simple  dignity  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Divine  teacher ! 

Another  feature  distinguishable,  both  in  early  and  late  ex¬ 
positions  of  this  chapter,  is  the  forcing  certain  portions  of  it 
into  connection  with  ecclesiastical  questions  they  never  were 
intendcHl  to  touch.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  prophetic 
view  of  the  Church  history,  which  has  been  attributed  to  this 
collection  of  parables,  but  to  their  supposed  bearing  on  certain 
questions  of  church  authority  and  discipline.  The  parable  of 
“  The  tares,’’  was  eagerly  forced  into  the  early  controversy  as 
to  the  extent  to  v^hich  the  Church  was  to  guard  her  own 
purity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  arose  a  party, 
who  asserted  that  the  outward  or  visible,  and  tlie  true,  spiritual 
church,  ought  to  be  made  co-extensive  ;  separating  themselves 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  because  of  the  acknowledged  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  contained  in  it.  The  Catholics,  led  by 
Augustine,  appealed  to  this  parable,  maintaining  that  the  field 
mentioned  in  it,  is  the  external  or  visible  church  ;  the  opposite 
party  kept  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  “  The  field 
“  is  the  world ;  *’  and  it  is  with  the  separatists  that  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  agree,  in  as  far,  as  they  denied  all  bearing  of 
the  j)arable  upon  their  controversy.  Trench,  upholding  the 
Catholic  inteiq)retation,  that  ‘‘the  world”  here  is  equivalent  to 
the  visible  church,  observes  “  It  required  no  special  teaching  to 
“  ac(iuaint  the  disci})le8  that  in  the  icorld  there  would  ever  be  a 
“mixture  of  good  and  bad,  though  they  must  have  been  so  little 
“  prepared  to  expect  the  same  in  the  church,  that  it  was  very 
“  netnlful  to  warn  them  beforehand.”  To  this,  however,  it  may 
be  said, — the  Saviour,  in  speaking  these  parables,  looked  on  the 
future  course  of  human  society  as  exhibiting  not  three  elements, 
— the  true  church  the  visible  church,  and  the  world,  but  two — 
the  church,  and  the  world ;  he  saw,  that  wherever  the  two 
came  in  contact,  there  would  be  a  scene  of  conflict  that  would 
j)erplex  and  stagger  Ilis  servants,  and  lie  seeks  to  give  them 
comfort  and  patience  by  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  harvest. 

The  tares  are  the  antagonism  of  the  world  to  the  church, 
in  all  the  various  forms  which  it  assumes;  the  question  “Wilt 
thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  ?  ”  is  not  meant  to 
express  the  Christianas  desire  to  separate  himself  from  the  un- 
gcnlly  in  the  outward  fellowship  and  ordinances  of  the  church  ; 
nor  does  it  imply,  that  the  servants  of  Christ  are  eager  for  the 
punishment  and  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly ;  it  expresses 
a  vague  wonder  in  the  Christian,  that  God  does  not  by  some 
extraordinary  means,  remove  from  the  world  what  hinders  the 
progress  of  His  own  kingdom  ;  an  impatient  wish  that  it  might 
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bo  so;  not  unacconipaniod  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  personal 
glory,  in  being  a  chosen  instrument  tlirougli  whom  tlie  separa¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  evil  shall  1k'  wrought. 

The  suppostnl  instructions  of  this  parable  on  the  treatment  of 
heretics  are  interesting.  Chrysostom,  on  the'  householder’s 
answer  to  the  servants,  meekly  says  “  This  the  liord  sj)ake  to 
“  forbid  any  putting  to  death.  ‘  For  we  ought  not  to  kill  a 
“  heretic,  seeing,  that  so  a  never-ending  war  would  he  intnulueed 

“into  the  worhl . Hereby,  lie  does  not  indi'ed  for- 

“  hid  all  restraint  mKUi  heretics;  that  their  fivedom  of  speech 
“  should  becutolt‘,t]iat  their  synods  and  theirconfessions  should  Ix' 
“  broken  up — but  only  forbids  that  they  should  he  juit  to  death.” 

Augustine,  in  his  cominentary  on  this  parable,  ivcords  a 
change  in  his  view  of  the  treatment  of  heretics,  which  shows 
that  the  experience  of  lile  d(K‘s  not  always  give  clearer  intt'lli- 
gtuice,  but  sometimes  brings  a  dimness  over  inairs  spiritual  {mu*- 
ceptions.  “  This,  indeed,”  he  says,  “  was,  at  first,  my  own  o])inion, 
“  that  no  man  was  to  he  driven  by  force  into  the  unity  of  (du  isl, — 
“but  he  was  to  be  led  by  disc'ourse,  contended  with  in  controversy, 
“and  overcome  by  argument.”  Ihit  he  imagines,  that  he  has 
seen  persons  rejoicing  afterwards  in  the  ])erseeution  that  iorctsl 
them,  against  their  will,  into  the  unity  of  the  church,  l)eeaus(' 
thus  they  have  come  to  know  the  purity  t)f  her  doctrine  and 
and  glory  of  her  character.  “  lict  then,”  he  adds,  “  the  kings 
‘\of  the  earth  show  themselves  the  sm’v^ants  of  (Jhrist  by  ])uh- 
“  lishing  laws  in  Christ’s  In'lialf.  ....  Where  then  is 
“  that  which  those  are  accustomed  to  cry  out.  That  it  is  IW'c  to 
“all  to  b('lieve  y  Whom  hath  Christ  done  violen(*e  to  Whom 
“hath  He  compelled  y  Jjot  them  take  the  Aj)osfle  Paul;  let 
“them  acknowledge  in  him  Christ  first  comp(‘lling  and  aftiT- 
“  wards  teaching  ;  first  smiting  and  aftc'rwards  (‘omforting.  And 
“  it  is  wonderful  to  sck>  him  who  enteitHl  into  the  (iosjk‘1  by  the 
“  force  of  bodily  infliction  labouring  thertun  more  than  all  those 
“  who  are  calltHliby  word  only.  Why  then  should  not  the  (church 
“  constrain  her  lost  sons  to  return  to  her,  when  her  lost  sons  con- 
“  strained  others  to  pc'rish  ?  ”  ^V  e  iumhI  not  stay  to  expose'  the 
fallacy  involved  in  these  words  as  ap])li(‘d  to  the  case  in  point, 
or  to"  show  that  there  is  a  poison  lurking  in  them  which  lias 
wrought  diabolical  effects  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  binding  in  bnnd/rs,  in  the  |Kirable  of  “  the  Tares,”  apptMirs 
almost  universally,  by  ('X])ositors  of  every  ])<'ii(Kl,  to  be  und(*r- 
stood  as  declaring  tlie  separation  of  the  condemn(‘d  into  classes, 
according  to  the  forms  in  which  the  ungodly  spirit  in  tluun 
manifested  itself  on  earth.  This  st'cins,  however,  not  only  to  be 
departing  from  the  simplicity  fit  the  Saviour’s  aim,  but  also  tf» 
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lose  sight  of  the  solemn  feature  of  this  part  of  the  parable.  The 
binding  in  bundles  would  be  done  in  the  held  as  the  most  expe¬ 
ditious  way  of  clearing  oti*  and  destroying  the  weeds — not  for 
the  sake  of  separating  the  diherent  kinds,  but  of  keeping  them 
together,  regardless  of  all  di'^tiiietions,  that  as  weeds  they  inav 
be  thrown  to  a  common  destruction.  So  unbelief  will  involve 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  in  our  common  destruction  at  the  end 
of  the  w^orld,  notwithstanding  any  earthly  and  temporal  distinc¬ 
tions  there  may  have  been  amongst  them. 

It  is  surely  the  bias  of  a  previous  interest,  that  discerns  in 
our  Lord^s  attributing  the  kneading  of  the  leaven  to  “a  woman,” 
any  reference  to  the  operation  and  ordinances  of  an  external 
church.  Trench  thus  upholds  this  view — ‘Mbit  if  it  be  asked, 
“  why  represented  as  a  woman  ?  To  this  it  may  be  re])lied,  that 
“  the  organ  of  the  Spirit\s  working  in  the  church,  which 
“  evidently  would  be  most  titly  represented  under  this  image. 
“  In  and  through  the  church  the  Spirit^s  work  proceeds.”  All 
that  we  can  see  in  ('hrist’s  saying  that  it  was  ‘‘  a  woman  ”  who 
kneaded  the  meal,  is  that  in  Ilis  parables,  he  ke})t  to  the  sim])le 
facts  of  nature  and  of  human  society  ;  a  uontan  is  introduced 
here  as  naturally  and  unsignifiiaintly  as  a  man  for  the  sower  of 
the  seed,  or  the  seeker  after  pearls.  Alford  waives  the  refen'iice 
to  the  church  in  the  parable  of  “  The  leaven,”  but  forces  it, 
liarshly  enough  we  think,  into  that  of  “  The  hidden  treasure.” 
“  This  sets  belbre  us  ”  he  savs,  “  the  case  of  a  man  who  un- 
**  ex|)ectedly,  without  earnest  seeking,  finds  in  some  part  of  the 
“  outward  clnirch,  the  treasure  of  true  faith,  and  hope,  and 
“  communion  with  Ood ;  and  having  found  this,  for  joy  of  it, 
“  he  becomes  possessc'fl,  not  of  the  treasure  without  the  held  (for 
“  that  the  ease  supjmses  impossible),  but  of  the  held  at  dU 
“  hazards,  to  secure  the  treasure  which  is  in  it,  i.e.  he  possesses 
“  himself  of  the  means  (d*  grace  provided  in  that  branch  of  the 
“  (diundi  where,  to  use  a  common  expression  ‘  lie  has  gotten  his 
“  goiwl.*  ”  Can  anything  be  more  forced  than  this  P  Moreover, 
as  all  ex])ositors  have  (dearly  seen,  it  was  the  admirable  aim  (d 
the  Lord,  in  putting  the  two  jiarables  of  the  Hidden  trc'asure” 
and  the  “  IVarl  ”  together,  to  set  forth  the  accidental  finder,  and 
the  sn  her ;  but  by  the  above  interpretation,  the  accidental 
finding  is  destroyed — the  man  is  already  a  sec'kc'r,  living  in  the 
us(‘  of  the  nu'ans  of  grace.  Doubtless  the  field  here  is  the  entire 
scene  and  circumstances  of  the  man’s  life  ;  he  is  passing  through 
them  he(Hiless  and  unconsidous  of  the  loving  Providence  work¬ 
ing  beneath  them,  and  guiding  his  feet  to  where  the  tivasure 
lies ;  he  awakens  at  last  from  his  dream  and  exclaims,  **  Surely 
“  the  Lord  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew’  it  not.” 


Ch  rf/fiostom — Jcromi  ■ — A  u<j  us  t  i n  e. 


That  no  roailer  may  suppose  from  some  instaiiees  of  weakness 
and  error  in  the  early  eommentators  on  the  New  Testament 
which  have  been  brouj^ht  forward,  that  only  such  things  are  to 
be  found  in  their  writings,  we  close  these  remarks  with  words  of 
theirs,  which,  as  specimens  of  the  exposition  t)f  (iod’s  word, 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  purity  of  leeliug,  depth  of  in¬ 
sight,  or  beauty  of  expression  :  “  The  (iospel  preaching,”  says 
(’lirysostom,  on  the  parable  of  the  ‘  pearl  t)f  great  price,’  “  not 
“  only  offers  manifold  gain  as  a  treasure,  but  is  precious  as  a 
“  pearl ;  wherefore  after  the  parable  concerning  the  tnasurc,  he 

“  gives  us  that  concerning  the  pearl . Truth,  more- 

“  over,  is  one,  and.  not  manifold,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  one 
“  pearl  that  is  said  to  be  found.  And  as  one  who  is  jH)ssessed  of 
“  a  pearl,  himself  indtvd  knows  of  his  wealth,  but  is  not  kmovn 
“  to  others,  ofttimes  concealing  it  in  his  hand  because  t)f  its  small 
“  bulk,  so  it  is  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  they  who  pos- 
“  sess  it  know  that  they  are  rich.  The  unbelievers  not  knowing 
“  of  this  treasure,  know  not  of  our  wealth.” 

Jerome  remarks  on  the  same  parable:  “  Gne  pt'arl,  the  most 
“  precious  of  all,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  and  the  siiera- 
“  ment  of  Jlis  passion  and  resurrection,  which  when  the  mer- 
“  chantman  has  found,  like  Ikiul  the  Apostle,  he  straightway 
“  despises  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Law  and  the  Ih’ojJiets,  and 
‘‘  and  the  old  observances  in  which  he  had  lived  blameless, 
countinj;  them  as  dung  that  he  may  win  C’hrist.  Not  that 
“  the  finding  of  a  new  pearl  is  a  condemnation  ol  the  old  pearls, 
“  but  that  in  comparison  of  that,  all  other  pearls  are  wortldess.” 
Augustine’s  words  on  the  same  subject  are  noble:  “A  man 
“  seeking  goodly  pearls  has  found  one  pi'arl  of  great  price ; 
“  that  is,  he  who  is  seeking  good  men  with  whom  lie  may  live 
profital)lv,  finds  one  alone,  Ghrist  .lesus,  without  sin  ;  or  seek- 
“  ing  precepts  of  life,  by  ai(l  of  which  he  may  dwell  righti*ously 
“  among  men,  finds  love  of  his  neighbour,  in  which  om*  rule, 
‘‘  the  Apostle  says,  are  comprehend(‘d  all  things;  or  seeking 
“  goodly  thoughts,  he  finds  that  word  in  which  all  things  are 
“  contained,  which  is  lustrous  with  the  light  of  truth,  steadlast 
“  with  the  strength  of  eternity,  and  throughout  like  ti>  itsiJf 
“  with  the  bctiutv  of  Divinity,  and  when  we  have  penetrated  the^ 
‘‘  shell  of  the  flesh  will  be  confessed  as  God.  Hut  whichever  of 
‘‘  tliese  thro('  it  may  be,  or  il  ther(‘  b(‘  anything  (*ls(*  that  c.an 
“  occur  to  us,  that  can  be  signifi(‘d  undiu’  the  ligun*  of  the  one 
**  precious  pearl,  its  jireciousness  is  the  jiossession  ^)t  ourseLes, 
“  who  are  not  free  to  possevss  it  unh'ss  we  despise  all  things  that 
“  can  be  possessed  in  this  world,  for  iiaving  sold  our  jiosses- 
“  sions,  we  receive  no  other  return  greater  than  ours(*lves  (for 
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“  while  we  were  involved  in  such  things  we  were  not  our  own), 
that  we  may  again  give  ourselves  for  that  pearl,  not  because 
“  we  were  of  equal  value  to  that,  but  because  we  cannot  give  anv- 
“  thing  more/’ 


IV. 

JOHN  irOAVE.* 

WE  have  already  expressed  ourselves  so  frequently  and  co¬ 
piously,  in  terms  of  congratulation  and  admiration  upon 
tlie  appearance  of  this  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Howe,  be¬ 
neath  the  superintendence  of  the  Tract  Society,  that  we  need 
now  to  do  no  more  than  to  express  our  our  satisfaction  upon  its 
completion.  It  completely  answers  all  the  promisesiand  expec¬ 
tations  held  out  with  reference  to  it ;  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
admirable  rej)rints  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Our  readers 
will  scarcely  expect  the  retinement  of  the  Oxford  or  Clarendon 
press  in  a  work  so  cheap,  but  in  the  clearness  and  readableness 
of  type,  excellence  of  paper,  and  vigilant  and  most  paintul 
judiciousness  of  editing,  this  reprint  is  a  model :  and  a  seal  is 
now  set,  as  far  as  at  present  may  be,  upon  the  completeness  of 
the  edition  by  the  reprint  of  the  able  and  eloquent  life,  origi¬ 
nally  published  thirty  years  ago.  That  life  has  long  been  out  of 
])rint,  and  earnestly  sought  for,  and  the  Committee  has  therefore 
done  well  in  placing  this  beautiful  memorial  epitaph  over  the 
works  of  the  great  Noncontbrmist.  We  have  frequently  said, 
that  there  are  names  and  men  of  whose  works,  however  well- 
known,  it  is  a  ])leasure  to  renew  and  revise  the  impression.  V  e 
aiv  bv  no  means  exclusive  in  the  gallery  we  should  attenqd  to 
Hll,  in  the  names  we  should  deem  it  an  honour  to  reciit,  and,  if  we 
may  say  so,  to  regild.  A  month  or  two  since,  we  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  name,  character,  and  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 
whom,  in  some  aspivts,  John  Howe  naturally  compares.  IVrhaps 
there  are  few  lives  of  our  great  theologians,  the  outlines  of  which 
are  better  known  to  most  readers,  than  that  of  Howe.  He,  in- 
de(»d,  himself  took  the  best  means  for  preventing  any  largo 
amount  of  knowknlge  of  his  life,  by  enjoining  upon  his  son, 

^1.  Thf  Life  and  Character  of  John  Ifowe^  M.A.y  uith  an  Analysts  to 
hie  ICritings.  Hy  Henry  Rogers.  A  New  Kdition.  Kwlij^ious 
I'nut  Society. 

2.  The  Ji’^orks  of  John  TfouCf  J/.A.  0  vols.  K(‘ligious  Tract  Society. 


Destruction  of  his  Papers. 
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Dr.  George  Howe,  with  sacrainentiil  solemnity,  the  destruction 
of  all  his  papers  referring  to  his  private  life,  upon  his  death¬ 
bed.  Mr.  llogers  refers  to  this  in  his  own  humorous  manner, 
in  reprinting  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  George  Howe  relates  the 
circumstance. 


The  document  announcing  the  mortifying  fact,  is  hero  presented  to 
the  reader. 

<<  Sir, — I  am  extremely  concerned  that  some  time  before  my  hon¬ 
oured  father’s  dt^C(*ase,  1  was  utterly  disabled  to  reap  the  advantage 
myself,  and  communicate  it  to  his  friends,  of  the  large  memorials  he 
had  collected  of  the  material  passages  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  times 
wherein  he  lived,  which  he  most  industriously  concealed  till  his  last 
illness,  when,  having  lost  his  speech,  which  1  thought  he  would  not 
recover,  he  surju'isingly  called  mo  to  him,  and  gave  me  a  key,  and 
ordered  me  to  bring  all  the  papers  {which  were  stitched  up  in  a  multitude 
of  small  volumes)^  and  made  me  solemnly  promise  him,  notwithstaiiding 
all  my  reluctance,  immediately  to  destroy  them,  which  I  accordingly 
did  ;  and  have  left  me  no  other  of  his  writings  but  his  short  sermon 
notes,  excepting  some  passages  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  llible  he  used 
in  his  study,  which  1  here  transmit  to  you,  and  know  it  will  be 
very  ncc(*ptable.  I  am  sori’y  1  can  give  no  turth(*r  account,  but  that  is 

a  ‘  magnum  in  parvo/  etc.  I  am, 

“  Your  sincerely  affectionate  Kinsman, 
and  humble  St'rvant, 


“  (Jkokok  Howk.” 

One  feels  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  Howe  should  liave  recovered 
his  speech  at  all,  since  ho  could  find  no  better  use  for  it.  His  c(>m- 
mjuids,  however,  were  but  too  punctually  olxycd,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  seldom  has  filial  obedience  been  more  exemplary,  or  cost 
a  struggle  more  sevei'e.  Not  a  tew  would  have  het*n  vehemently 
tempted  to  ])lay  the  casuist  on  this  occasion;  and,  if  it  did  not  imply 
some  ])articipation  in  the  guilt  of  such  conduct,  1  should  heartily  wish 
that  Dr.  George  Howe  had  been  of  the  number. 

What  mi‘dit  be  Howe’s  motives  for  thus  defrauding  posterity  ot 

^  1  _  _  *4. 


the.' 


*.se  important  documents,  it  is  vain  to  impure.  Perhaps  it  was 


cln.ritv;  for  liu  think,  tlial  the  r..|mtation  of  some  of  the  p.-rsoiis 

au'utioiK'd  ill  his  narrative  woiilil  sulfer  more  from  liis  hoimsty  than 
the  world  could  bo  hcnclitcd  by  it.  Torhaps  it  was  iiiodosty ;  lor  he 
niiolit  possibly  suspect  himself  of  some  touch  ot  vanity,  in  pcrmittiii}; 
such  a  voluminous  account  of  himself  to  j,'o  f.rtli  to  the  world.  Most 
men  arc  content  so  lono  as  they  'lo  not  know  hut  that  they  har  e  a  K'Hii 
motive  for  their  conduct;  it  was  sufficient  to  disquiet  the  sensitive coii- 
Bcience  of  Howe,  if  he  only  suspected  there  might  be  a  bad  one. 


'  Hence,  inanv  ptissages  xvliieli  iniglit  have  given  us  eonsuler- 
al)lo  insight  into  his  own  mind,  and,  peihaps,  into  his  agn-,  and 
the  Court  of  Cromwell,  and  London  in  his  day,  and  to  liis  in¬ 
timacies  with  Cudworth  and  Dr.  Henry  .More  are  lost ;  and  this 


John  Uotce. 


most  serene  mid  saintly  of  men  is  only  known  to  us  through 
oc*easiunal  snatches,  and  fragments,  and  broken  lights  sIuhI 
uiM)U  liis  much-tried  but  sublime  and  unseltish  life.  \\"c  will 
recall  a  few. of  the  more  luominent  hindnuirks  of  his  history.  He 
was  born  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  in  IbdO;  there  his 
father  was  a  minister,  and  there  he  exposed  himself  to  the  spit- 
lire  wrath  of  the  little  soul  of  Archbishop  Laud,  from  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  j)unctilios  of  that 
ecclesiastical  master  of  ceremonies.  1  le  was  expelled  from  his  liv¬ 
ing,  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  was  obliged  tody  from  thence  owing 
to  the  rebellion,  so  that  Howe  very  early  in  life  became  familiar 
with  the  lessons  of  adversity  taught  by  persecution.  In  Hi  17, 
we  find  him  at  Cambridge ;  in  Hidi),  at  Oxford ;  he  took 
his  degree,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  both  Uniyersities.  It  was  at 
Cambridge,  howeyer,  he  imbibed  the  decided  Hlatonic  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  writings.  John  Smith  was  at 
that  time  in  the  height  of  his  reputation.  ^Ir.  Rogers  alludes 
to  the  resemblance  between  the  minds  of  these  two  men,  and 
it  has,  perhaps,  struck  all  readers  at  all  acquainted  with  their 
several  writings.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  also  was  at  (\imbridgo 
at  that  time,  and  president  of  the  college  of  which  Howe  was  a 
fellow.  Rerha})s,  the  induence  of  that  great  mind  in  an  oppo¬ 
site'  direction,  modified  the  induence  of  the  Rlatonist.  He  was 
first  ordained  at  Winwick,  in  Lancashire;  then  he  became 
minister  of  his  beloved  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire.  Of 
liis  life  there,  Mr.  Rogers  furnishes  us  with  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  particulars : — 

Whi  le  at  (Jrcal  Torrington,  Rowe  formed  a  most  endoan'd  intimacy 
witii  .Mr.  (it'urge  Hughes,  of  Plymouth,  a  minister  distinguished  no  less 
by  his  piety  and  worth  than  l>y  his  learning  and  talents.  Tlic  con- 
nr X ion  between  them  was  further  eomented  hy  Howe’s  marrying  the 
daughter  of  his  friend.  This  event  took  place  March  1st,  1051. 

Th(’  two  friends  maintained  a  weekly  correspondence  in  Latin.  .V 
curious  incident,  connected  w'ith  this  correspondence,  deserves  mention. 
One  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Rowe’s  house,  which  w\‘is  })rovidentially 
extinguislied  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  On  that  very  day  Rowe  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  his  fjither-in-law,  concluding  with  tliis  remarkahlc 
expression,  “  Sit  ros  eoeli  super  habitaculum  vestrum ;  ”  May  the  dew 
of  heaven  be  upon  your  <lwi‘lling.” 

Of  bis  imh'fatigable  labours  at  Toriington,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  singular  account  which  (’alamy  received  from  Rowe’s  own 
lips,  of  the  services  ordinarily  held  on  public  fast-days,  w  hich  in  those 
times  were  by  no  mt'ans  infreejuent.  “  Re  told  me,”  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “it  was  upon  those  occasions  Ins  common  W’ay,  to  begin  about 
niiu‘  in  the  morning,  with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
wbieh  be  begged  a  blessing  on  the  w  ork  of  the  day ;  and  afterw’urds 
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read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  in  which  he  spent  ahoni 
three  quarters  ot  an  hour ;  then  prayed  for  about  an  hour,  preach »'d 
for  another  hour,  and  prayed  for  about  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he 
retired  and  took  some  little  refreshment  for  about  a  (piarter  of  an  hour 
more  (the  people  singing  all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the 
pnlpit  and  prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them  another  sermon  of 
an  hour’s  length;  and.  so  concluded  the  service  of  the  dav,  at  about 
four  ot  the  clock  in  the  evening,  with  about  half  an  hour  or  more  in 
prayer.” 

This  extraordinary  passage  suggests  two  or  thr(‘o  n'flections. 

On  the  supposition — a  supposition  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
])eri3d  amply  justifies — that  such  long  services  were  not  peculiar  to 
Torrington,  but  were  the  common  practice  of  the  day,  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  must  have  been  at  least  as  prevalent  as  sober  piety.  Nothing  but 
this  will  account  for  the  outrage  on  common  sense  implied  in  the  abov(‘- 
mentioned  services,  as  well  as  in  otluT  jirac.tices  of  the  age,  not  less 
extravagant.  Considering  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
average  degree  of  attention  which  men  are  willing  to  pay,  or  even 
capable  of  paying,  not  merely  to  ixdigious  duties,  but  to  any  duties, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  siich  prolonged  devotions  could  not  ho 
generally  beneticial.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  some  few  might 
possess  minds  so  strenuous  and  piety  s  >  exalted,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attend  to  such  exercises  without  distraction.  'I’bis  will  bt^  admitted  ; 
but  it  will  be  replied,  tliat  the  duration  of  public  services  should  be 
regulated,  not  l>y  the  capacities  ot  tbe  but  of  the  many;  for  whom, 
imh'CMl,  they  are  instituted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgott(‘n,  that  to  thou¬ 
sands  they  must  have  been  not  simply  unprofitable,  but  pnjudicial. 
'i’he  young,  whose  unwilling  atttmdame  could  have  betm  enforced  only 
by  parental  authority —not  to  mention  otluT  classes  whose  cotnpliance 
wiih  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have*  bt'en  wofully  reluctjint — could 
hardly  retire  from  such  scenes  without  feeling  a  strong  n-pugnance  to 
a  style  of  religion  which  condemned  ih(*m  to  such  w'carisome  formal¬ 
ities ;  and  to  ftach  it  is  certain  they  (^ould  have  been  notliing  more. 

Indeed,  in  this  ])oint  of  view,  not  only  tin;  practice*  now'  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  many  other  extravagancc^s  which  marked  the  religious 
spirit  of  the?  age,  must  have  been  eminently  injurious,  as  indee'd  every¬ 
thing  must  ultimately  be  which  violates  the  dictatesof  nature  and  common 
sense,  or  which  at  best  is  adapted  only  to  a  transient  and  preternaturally 
excited  condition  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  true  that  when  the  mind 
is  thus  siniulati'd,  it  w'ill  often  display  an  energy  of  charact(‘r,  which 
we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  its  more  ordinary  and  healthy  state;  it  will  not 
only  submit  to  any  constraints,  but  dare  any  dangers.  It  was  thus  with 
our  Puritan  ancestors;  but  that  depth  and  energy  of  character  could 
not  last,  any  more  than  the  unnatural  fervour  which  burned  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Crusaders  :  it  became  e.xtinct  in  a  single  generation.  If 
we  would  have  institutions  to  be  lasting,  or  to  exert  a  p(*rmanent  influ¬ 
ence  on  human  character,  we  must  adapt  them  to  human  nature,  not  as 
it  is  found  under  exceptional  conditions  or  circumstances,  but  as  it 
exists  in  every  country  and  in  every  age. 
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most  seve^^e  and  saintly  of  men  is  only  luipwm  to  us  through 
c^asionul  snatches,  and^  fragnients,  and-  broken  lights  sVied 
upon  his  utuch-tried  ^  but  sublime  and  unselfish  life.  We  will 
recall  a  few^of^theuabre  proimneht  landmarks  of  his  history.  lie 
was  born  at  LoughKorougli,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1030  ;  there  his 
father  was  a  minister,  and  there  he  exposed  himself  to  the  spit¬ 
fire  wrath  of  the  little  soul  of  Archbishop  Laud,  from  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  punctilios  of  that 
ecclesiastical  master  of  ceremonies.  He  was  expelled  from  his  liv¬ 
ing,  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  was  obliged  to  fly  frpm  thence  owing 
to  the  rebellion,  so  that  Howe  very  early  in  life  became  familiar 
with  the  lessons  of  adversity  taught  by  persecution.  In  1647, 
we  find  him  at  Cambridge ;  in  1649,  at  Oxford ;  ho  took 
his  degree,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  both  Universities.  It  was  at 
Cambridge,  however,  he  imbibed  the  decided  Platonic  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  writings.  John  Smith  was  at 
that  time  in  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Mr.  Rogers  alludes 
to  the  resemblance  between  the  minds  of  these  two  men,  and 
it  has,  perhaps,  struck  all  readers  at  all  acquainted  with  their 
several  writings.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  also  was  at  Cambridge 
at  that  time,  and  president  of  the  college  of  which  Howe  was  a 
fellow.  Perhaps,  the  influence  of  that  great  mind  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  modified  the  influence  of  the  Platonist.  He  was 
first  ordained  at  Winwick,  in  Lancashire ;  then  he  became 
minister  of  his  beloved  Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire.  Of 
his  life  there,  Jilr.  Rogers  furnishes  us  with  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  particulars : — 

While  at  Great  Torrington,  Howe  formed  a  most  endeared  intimacy 
with  Mr.  George  Hughes,  of  Plymouth,  a  minister  distinguished  no  less 
by  his  piety  and  worth  than  by  his  learning  and  talents.  The  con- 
n<‘xion  between  them  was  further  cemented  by  Howe’s  marrying  the 
daughter  of  his  friend.  This  event  took  place  March  1st,  1654. 

The  two  friends  maintained  a  weekly  correspondence  in  Latin.  A 
curious  incident,  connected  with  this  correspondence,  deserves  mention. 
One  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Howe’s  house,  which  was  providentially 
extinguished  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  On  that  very  day  Howe  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  his  father-in-law,  concluding  with  this  remarkable 
expression,  “  Sit  ros  coeli  super  habitaculum  vestrum ;  ”  May  the  dew 
of  heaven  be  upon  your  dwelling.” 

Of  his  indefatigable  labours  at  Torrington,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  singular  account  which  Calamy  received  from  Howe’s  owm 
lips,  of  the  services  ordinarily  held  on  public  fast-days,  which  in  those 
times  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  **  He  told  me,”  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  ”  it  was  upon  those  occasions  his  common  way,  to  begin  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
which  he  begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day ;  and  afterwards 
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read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  in  which  he  spent  about, 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  prayed  for  about  an  hour,  preached 
for  another  hour,  and  prayed  for  about  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he 
retired  and  took  some  little  refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  (the  people  singing  all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the 
pulpit  and  pra5"ed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them  another  sermon  of 
an  hour’s  length  ;  and  so  concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  at  about 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  with  about  half  an  hour  or  more  in 
prayer.” 

This  extraordinary  passage  suggests  two  or  three  reflections. 

On  the  supposition — a  supposition  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
period  amply  justifies — that  such  long  services  were  not  peculiar  to 
Torrington,  but  were  the  common  practice  of  the  day,  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  must  have  been  at  least  as  prevalent  as  sober  piety.  Nothing  but 
this  will  account  for  the  outrage  on  common  sense  implied  in  the  above- 
mentioned  services,  as  well  as  in  other  practices  of  the  age,  not  less 
extravagant.  Considering  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
average  degree  of  attention  which  men  are  willing  to  pay,  or  even 
cdpabU  of  paying,  not  merely  to  religious  duties,  but  to  any  duties, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  such  prolonged  devotions  could  not  be 
generally  beneficial.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  some  few  might 
possess  minds  so  strenuous  and  piety  s  >  exalted,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attend  to  such  exercist*s  without  distraction.  This  will  be  admitted ; 
but  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  duration  of  public  services  should  be 
regulated,  not  by  the  capacities  of  the  /^ir,  but  of  the  many\  for  whom, 
indeed,  they  are  instituted.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  to  thou¬ 
sands  they  must  have  been  not  sinipiy  unprofitable,  but  prejudicial. 
The  young,  whose  unwilling  attendance  could  have  been  cnforce<l  only 
by  parental  authority — not  to  mention  other  classes  whose  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  been  wofully  reluctant — could 
hardly  retire  from  such  scenes  without  feeling  a  strong  repugnance  to 
a  style  of  religion  which  condemned  them  to  such  wearisome  formal¬ 
ities  ;  and  to  such  it  is  certain  they  could  have  been  nothing  more. 

Indeed,  in  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  practice  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  many  other  extravagances  which  marked  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  age,  must  have  been  eminently  injurious,  as  indeed  every¬ 
thing  must  ultimately  be  which  violates  the  dictates  of  nature  and  common 
sense,  or  which  at  best  is  adapted  only  to  a  transient  and  preternaturally 
excited  condition  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  true  that  when  the  mind 
is  thus  simulated,  it  will  often  display  an  energy  of  character,  which 
we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  its  more  ordinary  and  healthy  state;  it  will  not 
only  submit  to  any  constraints,  but  dare  any  dangers.  It  was  thus  with 
our  Puritan  ancestors;  but  that  depth  and  energy  of  character  could 
not  last,  any  more  than  the  unnatural  fervour  which  burned  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Crusaders  :  it  became  extinct  in  a  single  generation.  If 
we  would  have  institutions  to  be  lasting,  or  to  exert  a  permanent  influ¬ 
ence  on  human  character,  we  must  adapt  them  to  human  nature,  not  as 
it  is  found  under  exceptional  conditions  or  circumstances,  but  as  it 
exists  in  every  country  and  in  every  age. 
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After  reading  such  descriptions,  all  criticism  is  lost  in  a  sense 
of  marvelling  admiration.  Well  may  Mr.  Rogers  say,  that  if 
under  such  circumstances,  the  congregation  did  maintain  their 
attention,  there  was  at  least  one  text  of  Scripture  on  which  it 
would  have  been  superfluous  for  the  ministers  to  expatiate. 
‘‘  Patience  must  have  already  had  its  perfect  work.”  This  was  the 
age  of  “  painl'ul”  preachers.  Our  author  suggests  that  the 
auditors  were  hardly  less  entitled  to  be  called  so  too. 

At  the  close  of  1656,  or  the  beginning  of  1657,  some  business 
carried  Howe  to  London.  Attracted  by  some  preacher  wliose 
name  does  not  transpire,  Howe  visited  Whitehall  Chapel  as  an 
auditor.  Cromwell  was  there,  and  the  noble  and  expressive 
features  of  the  good  pastor  of  Torringt^n  fascinated  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Protector.  He  sent  for  Howe,  learned  who  he  was, 
and  insisted  on  his  preaching  in  Whitehall  Chapel  the  following 
Sunday.  Howe,  whose  sublimity  was  only  equalled  by  his  mo¬ 
desty,  recoiled  from  the  proposal.  Cromwell  was  peremptory. 
Howe  told  the  Protector,  he  had  dispatched  all  his  business,  and 
was  now  anxious  to  return  home ;  that  he  could  not  be  detained 
longer  without  serious  inconvenience.  Cromwell  could  scarcely 
understand  this  inconvenience ;  but  when  the  good  pastor  spoke 
of  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the  duties  he  owed  to  them, 
the  Protector  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  writing  to  them,  and 
he  actually  did  so.  When  Cromwell  had  heard  him  one  Sab¬ 
bath,  he  insisted  ujx)n  a  second,  and  then  u}X)n  a  third,  and  then 
that  he  should  reside  w  ith  him  as  his  chaplain.  The  post  was 
by  no  means  congenial  to  a  man  of  Howe  s  temper  and  charac¬ 
ter  ;  he  preferred  the  seclusion  of  his  village  w^ork,  and  we  can 
well  conceive  how  much  there  must  have  been  in  the  liest 
regulated  Court  discordant  to  a  character  so  simple  and  elevated. 
Howe  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Cromw^ell,  and  seems  to  have 
been  employed  by  him  on  private  missions.  We  perceive  that 
Mr.  Rogers  has  considerably  recast  his  very  harsh  and  unjust 
estimate  of  CromwelFs  character,  expressed  in  his  first  edition  of 
the  ‘  Life  of  Howe  but  he  seems  still  greatly  indisposed  to 
admit  anj^  substantial  excellency  in  Cromwell^s  character ;  he 
seems  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  so 
desirous  of  surrounding  himself  with  excellent  men  like  Matthew 
Hale,  John  Milton,  and  John  Howe.  He  admits  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  solution  of  this  mystery  would  be  the  belief  that  Cromw^ell 
was  really  a  pious  man ;  but  rather  than  do  this,  it  seems  to 
him  most  natural  to  believe  that  he  w’as  crafty  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  more  upright,  impartial,  and  discreet  men  were  the 
instruments  bv  w’hich  he  carried  on  his  administration,  and  the 
greater  their  reputation  for  piety,  integrity,  and  talent,  the  more 
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stable  would  be  Ms  government,  and  the  more  imperishable  his 
renown.  This  is  not  very  grateful,  and  it  certainly  is  very 
hypothetical  reasoning.  To  cut,  and  carve,  and  square  by  the 
rule  of  an  exact  ethical  consistency,  the  actions  of  a  man  like 
Cromwell,  would  indeed  be  a  wild  piece  of  work ;  his  tremendous 
and  vehement  nature  was  very  greatly  its  own  law,  yet 
attempting,  we  believe,  to  conform  itself  to  the  law  of 
God.  We  are  not  at  all  8uri)rised  that  there  were  many 
things  in  the  Palace  and  Coui’t  of  Cromwell  not  palatable  to 
the  very  pure  and  holy  tastes  of  a  man  like  Ilowe.  Meantime 
we  are  not  without  information  as  to  the  character  of  CromwelFs 
family ;  and  Mr.  Rogers  admits  that  there  was  a  gravity  and 
austerity  in  Cromwell’s  manners,  and  a  severe  propriety 
characterizing  his  Court,  that  that  which  needed  subjection  was 
the  more  subtle  and  spiritual  vices  of  the  human  heart.  In  his 
aimless  objections  to  the  great  prince,  he  reminds  us  exceedingly 
of  Richard  Baxter,  who  was  neither  contented  with  Cromwell 
nor  without  him ;  and  we  really  do  believe  that  Baxter,  Howe, 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  too,  so  entirely  kept  their  eye  fixed  on  certain 
religious  conditions  of  the  nation,  that  all  political  conditions 
were  quietly  forgotten  and  ignored.  Mr.  Rogers  may  say  the 
life  of  John  Howe  is  no  place  for  the  discussion  of  Cromwell’s 
political  character,  and  this  is  true ;  but  it  certainly  should 
modify  the  impressions  and  expectations  of  those  men  who  treat 
of  him  as  though  the  mere  theological  and  religious  were  the 
only  side  to  his  character.  Baxter  was  at  Kidderminster ; 
Howe  was  at  Whitehall ;  considering  the  distance,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  intimacy  and  friendship  between  the  two. 
While  at  Whitehall,  Howe  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  some 
eminent  men  ;  amongst  others,  the  worthy  humorist,  Thomas 
Fuller,  and  the  celebrated  8eth  Ward,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Sometimes,  the  chaplain  of  Cromw'ell  became  his 
reprover,  and  we  have  an  account  of  one  sermon  on  a  particular 
faith  in  prayer,  in  which  he  is  especially  said  to  have  incurred 
his  anger.  Not  we  should  think,  however,  in  so  serious  a  way 
as  Mr.  Rogers  would  intimate  ;  he  continued  at  any  rate  at 
Whitehall  until  the  death  of  the  Protector,  and  then  arranged 
a  return  to  his  beloved  Torrington.  Not  long,  however,  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  soon  passed,  and  even  before  that,  he  was  charged 
with  preaching  sedition  and  treason  from  the  words,  Be  not 
“  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  and  what  a  man  soweth,  that 
“  shall  he  also  reap.”  &c.,  &c.  Our  writer  well  says,  it  would 
have  required  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity,  or  a  special  genius 
for  rambling,  to  preach  sedition  and  treason  from  such  words 
as  these.  The  charge  against  a  man  of  Howe’s  meek  and  quiet 
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spirit,  was  unspeakably  monstrous.  The  mayor  was  his  friend, 
and  was  glad  enough  that  Howe  should  purge  himself  by  more 
evidence  than  that  of  the  informers.  He  administered  the  oath 
to  twenty-one  witnesses  ;  they  \vere  unanimous .  in  Howe’s 
favour,  and  ho  Wiis  discharged ;  this,  ho\veyer,  only  involved  the 
mayor  in  persecution,  though  it  seeined  impossible  to  criminate 
Howe.  OIl  the  two  informers,  we  find  that  one  soon  left  the 
town,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  the  other  cut  his  throat  and  was 
burii^l  in  the  cross-roads.  Then  came  the  act  of  Uniformity, 
and  How'e  was  an  ejected  minister.  The  Bishop  of  hlxeter, 
Seth  Waixl,  whose  interests  with  Cromwell,  Howe  had  pro¬ 
moted,  enforced  the  severe  laws  against  the  Nonconformists ; 
nor  can  we  perceive  that  he  acted  with  more  than  scant  courtesy 
or  kindness  towards  Howe. 

Having  preached  at  the  house  of  a  gontloman  whom  he  had  been 
visiting  for  a  few  days,  he  found,  on  returning  home,  that  an  officer  of 
the  bishop's  court  had  been  to  apprehend  him,  and  not  finding  him, 
had  given  notice  that  citations  were  out  against  both  Howe  and  his 
friend. 

With  characteristic  promptitude,  Howo,  the  next  morning,  went  to 
Kxeter,  Wfiile  standing  Indore  the  gate  of  the  inn  at  which  he  had  put 
up  his  liorse,  and  anxiously  pondering  the  course  which  it  would  be 
best  for  him  to  pursue,  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  to  wdiom  he  was 
known,  came  past,  and  recognising  Howe,  asked  him,  ‘‘  what  he  did 
there  ?  ”  “  Pray,  Sir,"  replied  Howe,  **  what  have  I  done  that  1  may 

not  he  here?  ’*  His  friend  informed  him  that  a  process  was  out  against 
him,  and  that  being  so  well  known,  he  would  find  the  utmost  vigilance 
neeessary  to  8i*cure  himself  from  being  apprehendt*d.  Ho  then  ask(‘d 
Howe,  “whether  he  would  not  wait  on  the  Bishop?”  Howe, 
who  wished  not  to  appear  too  solicitous  about  the  matter,  and  yet 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  charges  of  the  court  without 
sivming  to  have  sought  it,  replied,  “  that  he  had  no  intention  of  doing 
80.  unless  his  lordship,  hearing  of  his  being  in  the  city,  should  invite 
him.”  His  good-natured  friend  took  the  hint,  and  engaged,  if  Howe 
would  wait  in  the  meua  lime  at  the  inn,  to  let  his  lonlship  hear  of  his 
bring  in  the  city.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  Bishop  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

When  Howo  was  introduced,  his  lordship  received  him  with  much 
politeness,  and  treated  him  as  an  oli  acquaintance.  He  soon,  however, 
brgan  to  use  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance,  by  expostuhrting  with 
him  on  his  nonconformity.  Like  Bishop  Wilkins,  he  asked  him  his 
reaeons,  Howo,  replied,  that  without  taxing  his  lordship’s  patience 
beyond  all  decency,  he  could  not  give  such  an  account  of  his  objections 
as  justice  to  himstdf  re(juired.  The  Bishop  then  requested  him  to  men¬ 
tion  any  one  of  the  points  at  which  he  scrupled.  On  this  Howe  speci- 
fird  re-ordination.  “  Pray,  Sir,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  what  hurt  is 
there  in  being  twice  ordained?”  Hurt ^  my  Lord,”  rejoined  Howe, 
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**  it  hurh  my  understanding;  the  thought  is  shucking;  it  is  an  absiir* 
dity ;  since  nothing  can  have  two  beginnings.  1  am  sure  I  am  a  min¬ 
ister  of  Christ,  and  am  ready  to  debate  that  mutter  witli  your  lordship, 
if  youi^  loidship  pleases;  but  I  cannot  begin  again  to  be  a  minister.*’ 
T.  he  llishop  dismiss(*d  him  with  strong  expressions  of  regard,  assuring 
him  that  it  he  would  conform,  he  might  have  considenible  prefermeiit-s, 
Howe  then  took  his  leave;  and  as  the  bishop  said  nothing  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  that  was  out  against  him,  his  visitor,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
he  hud  laid  down,  also  abstained  from  all  allusion  to  the  subject; 
wisely  concluding,  that  it  the  Bishop  intended  to  proceed  against  him, 
he  would  hardly  have  failed,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  mention  it.  The 
event  justified  his  inference;  as  neither  he  nor  his  friend  heanl  any¬ 
thing  more  about  the  matter. 

Of  the  different  imprisonments  of  Howe,  we  do  not  appear 
to  have  very  clear  information.  Calamy  says,  in  1()()5,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  months  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicholas,  riymouth  ; 
his  wife's  father,  George  Hughes,  and  her  brother  Obadiah 
Hughes  ;  both  ministers  were  imprisoned  in  the  same  place 
about  the  same  time.  The  following  pleasant  and  charactoristio 
extract  from  a  letter  to  his  brotherrin-law,  exhibits  the  serenity 
and  rest,  and  elevation  of  Howe,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
shows  some  hidden  sources  of  sorrow  and  trial. 

Blessed  be  God,  that  w^e  can  have,  and  hear  of,  each  other’s  occa¬ 
sions  of  thanksgiving,  that  we  may  join  praises  as  wdl  as  prayers,— 
which  I  hope  is  done  daily  for  one  another.  Nearer  approaches  and 
constant  adlierence  to  God,  w'ith  the  improvement  of  our  interest  in 
each  other’s  heart,  must  compensate  (and  1  hope  will  abundantly)  tho 
unkindness  and  instability  of  a  surly  and  treacherous  world,  that  wo 
see  still  retains  its  w’ayw'ard  temper,  and  grow's  more  peevish  as  it 
grows  older,  and  more  ingenious  in  inventing  ways  to  torment  whom 
it  disaffects.  It  was,  it  seems,  not  enough  to  kill  by  one  single  death, 
but  w  hen  that  w'as  almost  done,  to  give  leave  and  time  to  respire,  to 
live  again,  at  least  in  hope,  that  it  might  have  the  renewed  pleasure  of 
])Utting  us  to  a  further  pain  and  torture  in  dying  once  more.  Spite 
is  natural  to  her.  All  her  kindness  is  an  artiticial  (iisguisc  ;  a  device  to 
promote  and  serve  the  design  of  the  former  with  the  more  eflicacious 
and  piercing  malignity.  But  patience  will  elude  the  design,  and  blunt 
the  sharpest  edge.  It  is  perfectly  defeated  when  nothing  is  expected 
from  it  but  mischief;  for  then  the  worst  it  can  threaten  finds  us  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  best  it  can  promise,  incredulous,  and  not  apt  to  he  imposed 
upon.  This  will  make  it  at  last  despair  and  grow  hopeless,  when  it 
finds  that  the  more  it  goes  about  to  mock  and  vex  us,  the  niore  it 
teaches  and  instructs  us;  and  that  as  it  is  wickeder,  we  are  w'iser.  If 
we  cannot,  God  will  outwit  it,  and  carry  us,  1  trust,  sate  through,  to 
a  better  w’orld,  upon  which  we  may  terminate  hopes  that  will  never 
make  us  ashamed.” 
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He  was  a  fugitive  and  a  w'underer ;  he  speaks  of  men  among 
the  ejected,  living  upon  charity,  with  great  difficultv  getting, 
and  with  greater  diniculty  begging  their  bread,  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  that  the  lines  hint  at  its  ow'ii  trials.  A  finv 
years  Ix'fore,  Jeremy  Taylor  had  found  refuge  in  Ireland  ; — the 
same  n(*iy:hbourliood  of  the  same  countrv,  was  now"  to  be  the 
refuge  of  John  Howe;  ho  became  the  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Massiirene  ;  he  embarked  for  Dublin  at  some  port  in  Wales — 
probably  Holyhead — there  he  w^as  detained  more  than  a  w  eek. 
On  the  Sunday,  he  was  anxious,  if  not  to  preach  there  himself, 
to  hear  the  Gosptd ;  many  others  were  w'aiting  wdth  him  for  a 
fair  w’ind,  and  desired  to  find  some  secluded  spot  in  which  he 
might  preach  to  them.  While  they  w"erc  seeking  some  such 
place  on  the  seashore,  they  met  tw’o  persons  riding  tow'ards  tlie 
tow’ll,  they  proved  to  be  the  parson  and  the  clerk.  One  of  the 
party  askwl  the  clerk  if  his  master  would  preach  that  day,  the 
clerk  replitnl,  his  master  was  only  accustomed  to  read  prayers  : 
but  the  clergyman  w  as  very  w  illing  that  How’e  should  preach,  and 
he  did  so.  The  w  ind  continued  contrary  all  the  next  w  eek.  How  e’s 
preaching  had  created  no  little  stir  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  jx‘ople  observing  that  the  vessel  had  not  left  port,  thronged 
again  to  the  chui'ch,  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  the  impres¬ 
sive  stranger.  The  clergyman  w’as  confounded  at  the  prodigious 
concourse  of  people  and  he  dispatched  his  clerk  to  1  low  e,  w’ho  w  as 
ill  in  IxhI,  to  implore  the  poor  ejected  minister’s  assistance,  de¬ 
claring  that  “  if  he  did  not  come,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  for 
“  that  the  country  had  come  in  for  several  miles  round,  in  the 
“  ho|x>  of  hearing  him.”  Howe  declares  that  he  had  seldom 
preached  w’ith  more  fervour  and  energy,  never  saw’  a  congregation 
more  attentive  or  devout,  and  says,  “  1  think  if  ever  any  ministry 
“  was  ever  of  unv  use,  I  think  it  must  have  been  then.”  His 
residence  in  Ireland  w’as  hajipy — jirobably  the  happiest  period 
of  his  life — sheltered  by  a  pow’erful  protector,  living  in 
Antrim  Castle,  amidst  the  charming  and  magnificent  scenery 
of  L<K*h  Neagh,  here  he  penned  some  of  his  most  sublime 
and  noble  w’orks.  At  a  little  distance  from  him  a  few’  years 
before,  Jeremy  Taylor  wrought  out  the  casuistries  of  the 
Dnvtor  Unbitantinm.  Howe  bt'UHik  himself  to  the  yet  loftier 
meditations  on  Thr  raniti/  of  man  as  mortaf  and  The  Liritaj 
Temple.  He  suffertMl  nothing  w’hile  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  Hishop  of  the  di(K'ese,  in  concurrence  with  the  w’ishes  of  his 
^letrojK^litan,  jH'rinitted  liim  without  any  demand  of  Confonnity, 
to  preach  in  Antrim  Church  everv  w’eek.  The  Archbishop  is 
even  re|)orted  to  have  publicly  told  his  clergy,  that  he  could 
w’ish  every  pulpit  in  his  province  to  be  open  to  the  distinguished 
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Nonconformist.  TTc  remained  in  Tiord  ^lassnrene’s  family  about 
five  years,  and  ^^as  tbeii,  1()<5,  invited  to  Ijoiidon  to  succeed 
Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman.  He  liad  for  some  time  held  his  charge 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Jacomb,  and  he  continued  the  same  relation 
for  many  years  with  Howe.  There  was  some  division  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  church,  between  the  choice  of  Stephen  Charnock 
and  Ilowe ;  and  previous  to  his  departure  for  London,  he 
submitted  himself  to  a  test  of  most  rigid  self-examination,  most 
searching  and  conscientious.  And  these  musings  of  his  holy 
and  upright  mind  reveal  its  depth,  its  purity  and  its  conscien¬ 
tiousness  ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Rogers  says,  “there  seems  to  be  a 
“  superfluous  minuteness  and  8(‘lf-suspicion  ;  there  is  yet  no 
“  pretence  to  super-human  purity  of  motive,  and  as  a  whole,  no 
“  one  can  read  his  soliloquy  of  a  sensitive  conscience,  without 
“feeling  convinced  that  to  Ilowe  duty  was  a  study.''  lie 
maintained  friendly  intercourse  with  his  noble  host  and  hostc'ss 
till  their  death  in  1695.  Mr.  Rogers  has  increased  the  interest 
of  his  volume,  by  devoting  a  chapter  to  the  reprinting  Andrew 
^larvell's  defence  of  Howe,  against  Thomas  Danson's  attack 
upon  his  treatise  on  “  The  Divine  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men." 
The  consideration  of  this  ])iece  belongs  rather  to  a  review  of 
Marvell  than  Howe,  and  it  has  all  the  vivacity  of  the  gc'iiius  of 
that  great  satirist.  It  is  most  probable  that  Howe  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Marvell  in  the  Court  of  (^romwell,  where  the 
satirist  might,  no  doubt,  often  be  seen  as  the  secretary  of  Milton. 
Poor  Danson  meets  with  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  Marvell, 
says  our  writer,  reminds  us  of  Spenser's  Talus,  the  attendant  of 
Arthegal,  that  ‘  Yron  man  ’  of  terrible  severity  :  sometimes  he 
exhibits  the  prevarication  of  Danson  in  a  most  amusing  manner, 
shifting  the  terms  of  the  question  as  suited  his  convenience. 
Marvell  says : — 

“  It  is  a  worse  thing  to  adulterate  truth  than  money.  The  terms 
of  the  question  are  the  standard.  lUit  at  this  rate  no  man  can  know 
what  is  meum  or  tuum^  which  is  his  own  hypothesis,  and  which  his 
adversary’s,  while  what  he  issued  in  current  sense  and  weight  is 
returned  him  clipped  or  counterfeit.  Hut  the  observation  of  this 
manner  of  dealing  hath  put  me  upon  another  thought  much  differing, 
and  which  at  first  perhaps  may  seem  something  extravagant. 

“  The  camel  is  a  beast  adiniraidy  shaped  for  burthen,  f)ut  so  lumpish 
W'ithal,  that  nothing  can  be  more  inept  for  fe.its  of  activity.  \  et  men 
have  therefore  invented  how  to  make  it  dance,  that,  by  how  much  un¬ 
natural,  the  spectacle  might  appear  more  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Its 
keeper  leads  it  upon  a  pavement  so  thoroughly  warmed,  that  the  crea¬ 
ture,  not  able  to  escape  or  abide  it,  shifts  first  one  foot,  and  then  another, 
to  relieve  itself,  and  would,  if  possible,  tread  the  air  on  all  four,  the 
ground  being  too  hot  for  it  to  stand  upon.  He  in  the  meantime  tra- 
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▼ernoH  and  trips  about  it  at  a  cooler  distance,  striking  some  voliinlecr 
notes  on  his  Egyptian  kit,  like  a  French  dancing-master.  Hut,  know¬ 
ing  that  his  scholar  is  both  in  too  much  pain,  and  too  dull  to  learn  his 
mea.sun*s,  ho  therel'ore  upon  frequent  observation  accords  a  tune  to  its 
figure  an<l  footing,  which  comt'S  to  the  same  account.  So  that,  alter 
daily  repe.iting  the  lesson  in  private,  they  seem  both  at  last  to  he 
agHH'd  upon  a  new  Arabic  sarabainl.  Having  thus  far  succet*ded,  lie 
next  tries  whether  what  he  taught  hy  torture  he  not  confirmed  hy  cus¬ 
tom,  and  if  a  cool  hearth  may  not  have  the  like  elfect.  Tlie  camel 
no  sooner  lu'urs  his  fiddle,  but,  us  if  its  ears  burned  with  the  music,  and 
its  memory  were  in  its  feet,  the  animal  bestirs  forthwith  'its  long 
legs,  and,  with  many  an  antic  motion  and  ill-favoured  coupe y  gratifies 
the  master’s  patience  and  expectation.  When  ho  finds,  upon  constant 
exjKTiinent,  that  it  never  fails  him,  he  thenceforward  makes  it  puidic, 
and,  having  compounded  with  the  master  of  the  revels,  shows  it,  with 
great  satisfaction,  to  the  vulgar,  every  Hartholomew  fair  in  (irand 
Cairo.  I  would  not  too  inueh  vex  the  similitude,  but  was  run  iiptm 
this  by  a  resemhlaiice  it  hath  with  some,  who,  not  bcuug  framed  at  all 
for  eontroversy,  and  finding  the  question  too  hot  for  them,  do,  by  their 
fiineliing  and  shuttling  from  it,  represent  a  dispuUition,  till  it  is  grown 
habitual  to  them,  and  they  chang(*  ground  as  often,  and  have  the 
same  apprehension  of  the  sound  of  an  argument,  as  the  camel  of  an  in¬ 
strument. 

“  .Ami  yet  The  Discourse  hath  a  fifth  loose  foot  to  clap  on  at  need,  as 
if  four  had  not  sutticed  to  prevaricate  with.*’ 

“  Hut  1  spare  ray  hand,  the  Discourse  all  along  boiling  over,  foam¬ 
ing,  frothing,  and  casting  forth  the  like  expressions:  which  I. refrain 
to  enumerate,  that  1  may  not  incur  the  fate  of  him  that  stirs  the  Indian’s 
poison-pot,  who  when  he  falls  down  dead  with  the  steam  and  stench, 
they  tlimi  throw  the  doors  open  and  dip  their  arrows.” 

( )ur  readers  need  not  to  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  the 
severities  practised  upon  Nonconformists  during  the  infamous 
reigns  of  Charles  1 1.,  and  James  IL  Howe  was  a  Noneon fonnist ; 
a  steady  rather  than  a  sturdy  Nonconformist,  and  he  never 
abandoned  the  hope  of  an  adjustment  between  the  Church  and 
Nonconformists.  F'or  twenty'  y’ears  he  had  toiled  Avith  Daxter, 
in  the  fruitless  schemes  of  comprehension  ;  he  charmed  the 
spirits  of  his  opj)onent8.  Stillingfteet  confessed  that  Howe  dis- 
i‘our8ed  gravely  and  piously’,  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a 
<livine,  vet  his  principles  were  defined  and  firmly’  fixed,  and 
when  Tillotson  preached  before  the  King  his  celebrated  unfor¬ 
tunate  sermon,  in  which,  from  the  text  “  And  the  people  ans- 
“  wered,  and  said,  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord 
“  to  serve  other  gods,”  he  extracted  the  sentilnent,  “  that  no  man 
is  obliged  to  ])reaeh  against  the  religion  of  his  country’  though 
“  a  false  one,  unless  he  has  the  power  of  working  miracles.” 
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IToWo,  to  whom  the  Archbishop,  then  the  Dcanj  had  sent 
a  copy  of  the  sermon,  expostulated  M'itli  him,  and  the  f^x)d,  but 
weak  Dean,  admitted  his  teaching  to  be  utterly  untenable  ;  even 
wept  over  his  error,  and  declared  it  “  the  unhappiest  thing  that 
“  had  for  a  long  time  happened  to  him.’’  The  l)ean’s  conduct 
appears  in  a  charming  light  \  there  must  also  have  been  much 
in  the  expostulation  of  IToWe,  most  insinuating  and  persuasive  | 
indeed,  the  anecdote  happily  illustrates  the  temper  of  both 
parties.  Yet,  although  he  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
many  of  the  fiivourites  of  the  Court ;  and  his  inoffensive  habits 
and  great  prudence,  secured  him  from  some  severities  to  which 
others  of  his  brethren  were  exposed,  even  he,  for  vears  rarelv 
ventured  into  the  streets.  And  on  one  occasion,  liis  meeting 
was  disturbed  by  the  emissiiries  of  persecution,  and  seven  of  his 
hearers  committed  to  Newgate.  In  those  gloomy  hours  the 
spirit  of  Howe  had  the  high  converse,  indicated  by  his  writings, 
with  the  unseen  world ;  and  he  lived  in  the  closest  communion 
of  a  soul  delighting  in  God ;  fitted  eminently  by  temp('r  and 
spirit,  and  by  trial,  and  by  holy  culture,  to  console  the  sufferer. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  his  pen,  was  the  letter 
he  addressed  to  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  the  widow  of  the  illus* 
trious  Lord  William  Russell ;  she  who  held  up  with  sucli  mar¬ 
vellous  and  proverbial  fortitude  and  fervour  during  the  trial  of 
her  husband,  drooped  after  his  death,  and  appeared  overwhelmed 
by  his  loss.  The  tender  spirit  of  Howe,  touched  bv  the  melan¬ 
choly  account  he  received,  endited  an  anonymous  letter  of  con¬ 
solation  ;  it  is  quite  a  remarkable  production,  it  is  full  of  the 
most  tender  and  insinuating  graces  of  a  reverent  sympathy  ;  it 
is  full  of  the  logic  of  the  affections ;  although  the  writer  con¬ 
cealed  his  name,  the  style  and  manner  could  not  be  concealed. 
The  noble  lady,  indeed  replied,  telling  him  he  must  not  expect  to 
be  concealed.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  she  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  Howe,  but  this  elaborate  letter  of  Christian  consolation, 
led  to  an  intimacy  with  the  noble  family  of  Dedford,  wdiich 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1()H6,  things  at  home  seemed  to  be 
reaching  down  to  a  deeper  gloom,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Lord 
W^harton — a  decided  Nonconformist,  one  of  the  lay  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  of  w’hom  Locke  speaks  as  an  cxjxTt 
old  Parliament  man,  of  eminent  piety  and  abilities,  and  a  great 
friend  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  interest  of  England— 
Howe  visited  the  Continent,  travelled  with  his  friend  through 
the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Europe.  And  in  1080  setthnl  iR 
Utrecht :  here  he  took  a  large  house  for  the  reception  of  English 
exiles  ;  preaching  also  in  the  English  church,  with  ^  other 
eminent  men,  who  preferred  exile  in  Holland,  to  persecution  at 
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home.  Here  he  met  and  conversed  often  with  Gilbert  Burnet, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Sariim ;  and  here  also,  he  met  witli 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  The  prince 
discoursed  with  him  with  great  freedom ;  and  ever  alter 
maintained  great  respect  for  him.  With  the  return  of  other 
and  Iwtter  days,  Howe  found  himself  in  England,  and  in 
London  once  again.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  so  calm  a 
spirit  was  never  or  but  seldom  permitted  to  surround  itself 
with  circumstances  of  rest.  As  the  terrors  of  persecution  sub¬ 
sided  we  lind  not  himself  involved  in  controversy,  but  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  clamours  of  it ;  he  seldom  entered  himself 
the  world  of  j)olemical  warfare ;  he  seems  to  have  beheld  truth 
with  eyes  too  seldom  called  away  by  its  sensuous  caparisoniiigs 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  good  to  himself  its  deeper 
meanings,  and  controversy  always  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
supposes  some  almost  inadequate  perception.  ^len  who  have 
seen  truth  clearlv  in  its  more  abstract  relations,  have  never  been 
the  most  able  masters  of  the  weajx)n8  df  controversial  warfare. 
We  cannot  follow  him  into  the  discussions  and  the  views  of  the 
times  with  reference  to  occasional  Conformity,  and  other  topics 
referring  to  the  perils  of  the  religious  life  of  the  age.  In  1704 
John  Howe  was  drawing  to'the  close  of  his  course — another 
light  in  the  Nonconformist  firmament  was  fast  apjK'aring  above 
the  horizon.  Isaac  Watts  that  very  year  addressed  to  the  de- 
jKirting  saint  lines,  we  suppose,  tolerably  wxll  known — they 
lind  a  place  in  his  ‘  Lyrics;*  they  have,  it  must  be  a(biiitted,  some¬ 
thing  of  that  Pindaric  inflation  which  is  the  feebleness  of  many 
of  the  earlier  lyrics  of  Watts;  yet  the  following  lines  happily 
convey  the  character  of  Howe's  genius,  and  especially  the  two 
lines  wo  have  indicated  below,  and  which  Watts  has  printed  in 
inverted  commas ; 

Oft  ha«  thy  jfcniuH  rous’d  us  hence 
With  elevated  sonp^, 

Hid  us  renounce  this  world  of  sense, 

Bid  us  divide  th’  immortal  prize 
With  the  seraphic  throng : 

“  Ktwwledgc  and  love  make  spirits  blest, 

KnotrU'dije  their  food,  and  love  their  rest  ;  ” 

Hut  Hesh,  th’  unmanageable  beast, 

Itesists  the  pity  of  thine  eyes, 

And  music  of  thv  tongue. 

Tlieii  let  the  worms  of  groveling  mind 
Hound  the  short  Joys  of  earthly  kind 
In  restless  windings  roam  ; 

.  Howe  hath  an  ample  orb  of  soul. 

Where  shining  worlds  of  knowledge  roll. 

Where  love,  the  centre  and  the  pme. 

Completes  the  heaven  at  home. 
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As  lie  declined  towards  tlio  close,  the  raptures  of  the  coming 
consiimination  broke  upon  him,  percejition  of  Divine  truth 
became  more  vivid  and  intense,  and  approaching  gloi’v  imparted 
preternatural  vigour  to  his  mind  ;  he  became  rapt  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  emotions.  Mr.  Rogers  eloquently  says — 

llis  death,  gradual  in  its  approach,  and  long  foreseen,  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  calm  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  raptures  into  which  some 
have  been  transported  in  that  hour,  and  equally  so  to  thosi>  alterna¬ 
tions  of  light  and  darkness,  of  hope  ainl  dread,  which  now  raise  the 
soul  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and  now  fill  it  wdth  despair,  lie  was 
full  of  joy  and  hope  ;  but  it  W’as  joy  and  hope  serene  and  unfaltering. 
This,  of  all  the  states  of  mind  in  which  the  Christian  can  meet  the 
dying  hour,  is  surely  the  most  enviable ;  the  most  satisfactory  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  most  impressive  to  spectators.  Such  deep,  solemn  tran¬ 
quillity  of  soul  at  such  a  moment,  is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  religious  character,  and  best  illustrates  the  power  of  religious  truth. 
It  can  in  no  degree  be  attributed  to  a  fictitious  source  ;  to  the  illusions 
of  a  perturbed  imagination,  or  to  that  morbid  excitement  w'hich  disease 
wull  now  and  then  impart  to  the  intellect,  and  which  resembles  the 
delirious  splendour  w  hich  it  can  sometimes  kindle  in  the  eye. 

Howe  continued  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  Irieiids  after  lie  W’os  con¬ 
fined  to  his  chamber ;  and,  as  they  frequently  declared,  he  addressed 
them  more  like  one  who  w^as  already  an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly 
W'orld,  than  as  “  man  of  like  passions  w  ith  themselves ; rather  as  a 
messenger  from  the  skies,  than  as  one  wdio  wuis  just  departing  on  his 
journey  thither  :  so  steadfast,  so  assun  d  was  his  hope,  so  full  of  tran¬ 
quil  certainty.  To  him,  indeed,  the  scenes  lie  w'as  about  to  visit  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  “strange  land.’^  They  liad  become  familiar¬ 
ized  by  the  vivid  exercise  of  that  faith  wdiich  jienetrates  (he  invisible 
and  eternal  wmrld.  Those  visions  of  faith  seemed  now^  brighter  than 
ever.  Like  the  Jewish  legislator,  he  died  on  Mount  Kebo,  with 
the  glittering  scenes  of  the  “  better  country  ”  spread  out  beneath  his 
feet. 

Amongst  others  who  came  to  see  him  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
W’as  llichard  Cromwell,  now,  like  himself,  far  advanced  in  years.  He 
came  to  jiay  his  old  friend  and  servant  a  visit  of  respect  and  of  aff(‘c- 
tionate  farewell.  The  interview’,  if  wo  may  judge  either  from  the 
character  of  the  men,  or  the  brief  account  which  Culamy  has  given  us 
of  it,  must  have  been  peculiarly  affecting.  He  tells  us,  “  Ihere  w’as  a 
great  deal  of  serious  discourse  betw'eeu  them ;  tears  were  freely  shed 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  parting  was  very  solemn,  as  1  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  one  that  w’as  present  on  the  occasion.” 

He  died  April  2nd,  1705,  w’ithout  a  struggle,  and  w’as  buried 
in  the  cliuich  of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  The  person  of 
How’e  W’as  a  fit  tabernacle  for  his  mind  ;  he  was  tall,  of  a  most 
commanding  presence,  and  Calamy  testifies  there  w’as  that  in 
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Lis  look  and  carriage  discovering  something  ^vitlnn  that  was 
uucouunouly  great,  and  tended  to  excite  veneration.  He  had 
also  a  countenance  attune<l  to  liarmonv  witli  his  mind.  We 
commend  to  our  readers,  if  tliey  do  not  know  already,  the  Essay 
of  Mr.  Rogers  upon  the  mental  pecidiarities  and  spiritualities  of 
Ilowo.  “  From  the  calm  tiniiament  of  his  mind,’’  he  says, 
“  shine  forth  all  the  various  faculties  of  the  soul,  each  witli  its 
“  allotted  tribute  of  light,  and  with  a  serene  and  solemn  lustre.” 
“  His  sublimity  is  uniformly  that  of  sentiment,  never  that  of 
**  j)assion.” 

The  heavenly  placidity,  the  habitual  repose  of  Howe’s  mind,  were 
quite  incomputible  with  such  a  display  of  the  combined  energies  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  passion ;  his  spirit  was  “  sphered  ”  iu  too  lofty  and  serene 
a  region  for  it.  The  clouds  and  tempests  in  which  the  mighty  spirit 
of  Milton  caieered  during  the  troubled  period  of  his  political  life, 
rolled  far  bi'iieuth  Howe. 

The  imayviation  of  Howe  was  such'as  might  be  expected  from  that 
harmonious  and  mutually  subservdent  adjustment  of  all  the  faculties  of 
his  mind,  which  1  have  represented  as  his  prime  excellence.  It  was 
powerful  and  active,  but  not  disproportionately  so ;  lights  uj)  tlie  page 
with  a  sober  lusU’e,  but  never  dazzles  the  reader ;  never  seduces  him 
into  a  lorgetfulness  of  the  argument.  As  regards  the  measure  of  its 
exercise,  it  is  always  under  strict  discipline.  It  is  used^  not  abused; 
employed,  as  the  imagination  ought  to  be  employed,  to  illustrate  truth, 
not  to  overlay  and  encumber  it  with  superfluous  ornament.  But  the 
uncommon  novelty,  as  well  as  beauty  and  grandeur  of  many  of  his 
illustrations,  show',  that  of  the  two,  Howe  rather  reslrained  than  tasked 
his  energies.  That  it  was  generally  employed  within  such  just  limits, 
— not  in  excess,  yet  sufficiently, — is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  his 
being  alw  ays  engrossed  w  ith  his  subject.  This  absorption  of  mind  is 
sure  to  stimulate  the  imagination  enough  to  make  it  supply  spontane¬ 
ously  those  illuslrations  which  will  render  a  writer’s  meaning  either 
more  clear  or  more  imj)rcssive,  but  leaves  little  leisure  to  search  for 
curious  or  elaborate  ornament,  and  this  is  just  the  j)osition  w  hich  the 
imagination  ought  to  occupy. 

His  was  a  mighty  spirit  who  could  aw  e  Cromwell  to  silence 
and  move  Tillotson  to  tears,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him — and 
W’c  feci  that  the  eulogy^  is  a  dangerous  one — ‘‘  that  he  never 
made  an  enemy  and  never  lost  a  friend.”  ' 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Rogers  through  the  analysis  of  the 
writinpi  of  this  illustrious  spirit — through  what  must  be  re¬ 
garded  os  tlu'ir  defects,  and  relation  to  the  defects  of  their  age ; 
and  we  suppose  that  their  mild  but  not  less  magniticent  splen¬ 
dours  are  w  ell-kuow'ii  to  most  of  our  readers — their  calm  march 
of  majesty, — unbroken — unperturbed.  How  noble  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  his  funeral  sermon  for  Mrs.  Baxter  : — 
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**  \ea,  and  we  should  endeavour  to  make  the  thoughts  more  familiar 
to  ourstdves,  of  spiiituul  beings  in  the  general,  for  we  art*  to  serve  and 
converse  with  Him  in  a  glorious  community  of  such  creatures;  *  an  in¬ 
numerable  company  of  angels,  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
firstborn,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,*  where  an  earthly 
body,  remaining  such,  can  have  no  place,  do  we  make  the  thoughU 

of  a  epirity  out  of  a  body^  so  strange  to  ourselves  f  We  meet  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  spirits  in  bodies,  and  moving  bodies  to  and  fro^  in  the  streets  every 
day,  and  are  not  startled  at  it.  Is  a  body  so  much  nearer  akin  to  us 
than  a  spirit,  that  we  must  have  so  mean  a  thing  to  come  between,  to 
mediate  and  reconcile  us  to  it  ?  Why  are  we  afraid  of  what  we  are  so 
nearly  allied  unto  ?  Can  we  not  endure  to  see  or  think  of  a  man  at 
liberty  (suppose  it  were  a  friend  or  a  brother),  if  we  ourselves  were 
in  prison  ?  The  more  easy  you  make  the  apprehension  to  yourselves 
of  a  disembodied  spirit  that  is  free, — I  mean,  of  any  terrestrial  body, 
—  the  better  we  shall  relish  the  thoughts  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of 
that  glorious  society  you  are  to  be  gathered  unto  ;  ‘  for  the  Lord  is  that 
Spirit,*  the  eminent,  almighty,  and  governing  Spirit,  to  be  ever  beheld, 
too,  in  His  glorified  body,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  His  undertaking 
for  us,  and  an  assuring  endearment  of  His  relation  to  us.’* 

So  also  the  following  on  the  invisible  populations,  and  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  spiritual  world  and  the  extent  of  the  Redeemer’s 
dominion  : — 

**  But  it  is  no  obscure  hint  that  is  given  of  the  spaciousness  of  the 
heavenly  regions,  when  purposely  to  represent  the  Divine  linmenvsity, 
it  is  said  of  the  unconfined  presence  of  the  great  (lod,  that  even 
‘  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him.*  How  vast 
scope  is  given  to  our  thinking  minds  to  conceive  heavens  above  heavens,  en¬ 
circling  one  another,  till  we  have  quite  tired  our  faculty,  and  yet  we  know 
not  how  far  short  we  are  of  the  utmost  verge  I  And  when  our  Lord  is  said 
to  have  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  whose  arithmetic  will  suftice  to 
tell  how  many  they  are  ?  whose  uranography  to  describe  how  fur  that 

is . And  when  we  are  told  of  many  heavens,  above  all 

which  our  Lord  Jesus  is  said  to  have  ascended,  are  all  those  heavens 

only  empty  solitudes  ?  uninhabited  glorious  deserts  ? .  And 

they  that  rest  not  night  or  day  from  such  high  and  glorious  employ¬ 
ment,  have  they  nothing  to  do?  or  will  we  say  or  think  it,  because  we 
see  not  how  the  heavenly  potentates  lead  on  their  bright  legions  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  before  the  throne,  to  tender  their  obeisance,  or  receive 
commands  and  dispatches  to  this  or  that  far  remote  dynasty ;  or ,  sup¬ 
pose,  to  such  and  such  a  mighty  star  whereof  there  are  such  numberless 
myriads, — and  why  should  we  suppose  them  not  rephnished  with  glorious 
inhabitants  whither  they  fly  as  quick  as  thought,  with  joyful  sjM'ed. 

under  the  All-seeing  eye  ? .  Hut,  alas,  in  all  this  we  can  hut 

*  darken  counsel  by  words  wdlhout  knowledge.*  V\  e  cannot  pretend  to 
knowledge  in  these  things;  yet  if  from  Scripture  iutiinatioiis  and  the 
concurrent  reason  of  things,  we  only  make  suppositions  of  what  may  be, 
'  oo2 
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not  conclusions  of  what  w, — let  our  thoughts  ascend  as  much  higher  as 
they  can,  I  sec  not  \vhy  they  should  fall  lower  than  all  this.” 

And  the  following  on  the  safety  of  the  Divine  conduct,  through 
this  ;  and  especially  through  other  worlds : — 

“  I)o  not  regret  or  dread  to  paes  out  of  the  one  tcorld  into  the  other  at 
Hit  call  and  under  His  conduct,  though  through  the  dark  passage  of 
death  ;  remembering  the  keys  are  in  to  great  and  so  kind  a  hand  ;  and  dial 
His  good  pleasure  herein  is  no  more  to  be  distrusted,  than  to  be  disputed 
or  withstood.  Let  it  be  enough  to  you,  that  w  hat  you  cannot  see 
yourself,  He  set's  for  you.  You  have  oft  desired  your  ways ^  your  motions j 
your  removals  from  place  to  place^  might  he  directed  by  Him  in  the  world. 
Have  you  never  said,  *  If  thou  go  not  with  me,  carry  me  not  hence  r  ’ 
How  safely  and  fearlessly  may  you  follow  Him  blindfold,  or  in  the  dark, 
any  whither ;  not  ordy  from  place  to  place  in  this  world,  hut  from  world  to 
world,  how  lightsome  soever  the  one,  and  gloomy  and  dark  the  other  may 
seem  to  you  I  *  Darkness  and  light  are  to  Him  alike.*  To  Him  Hades 
is  no  Hades,  nor  is  the  dark  way  that  leads  into  it  to  Him  an  un¬ 
trodden  j)atli.  Shrink  not  at  the  thoughts  of  this  transhilion,  though 
it  be  not  by  escaping  death,  but  even  through  the  jaws  of  it.” 

Tlie  work  which  furnishes  the  most  varied  as  well  as  the  most 
magnificent  illustrations  of  his  sanctified  imagination,  eloquence, 
and  thought,  is  ‘  The  Living  Temple  ;  *  the  passage  in  which  he 
describes  the  depraved  soul  as  the  ruined  temple  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  quoted : — 

“That  He  hath. withdrawn  himself,  and  left  this  His  temple  deso¬ 
late,  we  have  many  sad  and  plain  proofs  before  us.  The  stately  ruins 
are  visible  to  every  age,  that  bear  in  their  fronts  (yet  extant)  this 
doleful  inscription  :  *Heke  (jod  oxce  dwelt.*  Enough  appears  of  the 
admirable  frame  and  structuro  of  the  soul  of  man  to  show'  the  Divine 
pn  scnco  did  sometime  reside  in  it ;  more  than  enough  of  vicious  defor¬ 
mity  to  proclaim  He  is  now  rctircxl  and  gone.  The  lamps  are  extinct ; 
the  altar  overturned :  the  light  and  love  are  now'  vanished,  which  did 
the  one  shine  w  ith  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  burn  with  so  pious 

fervour . Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  curious  sculpture, 

which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that  great  king ;  the  relics  of  common 
nations ;  the  lively  prints  of  some  undefaced  truth ;  the  fair  ideas  of 
things ;  the  yet  legible  precepts  that  relate  to  practice.  Behold !  with 
w  hat  accuracy  the  broken  pieces  show'  these  to  have  been  engraven  by 
the  finger  of  Ood ;  and  how  they  lie  tom  and  scattered,  one  in  this  dark 
corner,  another  in  that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  There  is 
not  now'  a  system,  an  entin*  table  of  coherent  truths  to  be  found,  or  a 
frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shivered  parcels.  And  if  any,  w'ith  great 
toil  and  labour,  a])ply  themselves  to  draw'  out  hero  one  piece,  and  there 
another,  and  sot  them  together,  they  serve  rather  to  show'  how'  exquisite 
the  Divine  workmanship  was  in  the  original  composition,  than  for  present 
use  to  the  excellent  purposes  for  w’hich  the  W’hole  w’as  first  designed . 
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\o\i  come  amidst  all  this  confusion  as  into  the  ruined  palace  of  some 
great  prince,  in  which  you  see  here  the  fragments  of  a  nohlo  pillar, 
there  the  shattered  pieces  of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neg¬ 
lected  and  useless  amongst  heaps  of  dirt.  Ho  that  invites  you  to  tiiko 
a  view  of  the  soul  of  man  gives  you  but  such  another  prosncct,  and  doth 
hut  say  to  you,  *  Behold  the  desolation !  All  things  rude  and  waste.’ 
So  that,  should  there  be  any  pretence  to  the  Divine  presence,  it  might 
be  said :  ‘  If  God  be  here,  why  is  it  thus  ?  ”  The  fadiHl  glory,  the 
darkness,  the  disorder,  the  impurity,  the  decayed  state  in  all  re¬ 
spects  of  this  temple,  too  plainly  show  that  the  great  inhabitant  is  gt>no. 

There  is  something  mast  pleasant  in  again  renewing  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  passages  so  sublime  and  so  beloved.  Howe 
produces  in  the  mind  of  the  susceptible  reader  feelings  of  the 
most  sacred  and  elevated  calm ;  and  wo  have  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Rogers  is  most  correct  when  he  says,— 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  who  haff  any,  even  though  a  faltering  and 
incomtant  hope  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  that  to  him  death  will  he  hut 
admission  into  heaven^  can  peruse  this  discourse  without  feeling  the  dread 
of  dissolution  sensibly  diminished ; — nay,  the  grave  itself  rendered  in  his 
better  moods  almost  an  object  of  desire  and  fascination.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  which  its  author  gives  of  that  invisible  world  to  which  he  leads 
our  contemplation  ;  of  its  splendour  and  magnificence;  of  the  felicity  it 
promises  and  insures;  of  the  plenitude  of  life  which  fills  it,  instead  of 
the  solitude  and  silence,  the  darkness  and  desertion,  with  which  our 
imaginations  are  so  apt  to  invest  it;  of  that  great  and  beneficent  Being, 
whom  it  describes  as  Sovereign  Lord  of  it, — who  has  already  passed  into 
it  by  tho  same  dreary  path, — who  is  familiarize<l  to  us  by  intimuto 
communion  with  humanity, — whose  owm  gracious  hand  unlocks  the 
portals  which  are  to  admit  us  to  immortality,  and  whose  vcice  it  is 
which  first  w’elcomes  the  spirit  to  its  resting-place ; — are  absolute  ly 
ravishing.  On  these  themes,  How’o  seems  to  descant  with  a  sort  of 
privileged  familiarity ;  as  of  a  spirit  to  w  hom  the  scenery  of  heaven  had 
been  already  unfolded.  Yet,  glowing  as  his  descriptions  are,  they 
contain  nothing  to  which  a  sober  and  chastened  judgment  can  take  ex¬ 
ception  ;  nothing  at  variance  with  the  reserve  which  the  comparative 
silence  of  Scripture,  on  all  such  topics,  should  impose  on  our  specula¬ 
tions. 
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VAUGHAN'S  REVOLUTIONS  OF  ENGLAND  * 

TITITH  the  third  volume  Dr.  Vaughan  brings  his  work  to  a 
y  y  close ;  we  may  presume  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  life's  note¬ 
books  from  wise  and  various  readings  and  historical  studies.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  very  high,  and  its  design  is  to  fill  a  place  in 
the  work  of  English  story  as  yet  unoccupied.  We  have  long  de¬ 
sired  to  see  some  such,  but  more  comprehensive.  Guide  to  our 
national  history  as  Guizot's  ‘  History  of  Civilization  in  France.' 
For  accomplishing  this  end,  we  could  have  wished  that  Dr. 
Vaughan  had  exercised  more  simply  that  power  which  he  possesses 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  judicial  power.  He  is  admirable 
in  summing  up,  and  pronouncing  upon  an  extensive  range  of 
events  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  seldom  any  little 
circumstance  escapes  his  eye,  or  the  estimate  of  his  mind.  Many 
of  his  particulars  are  interesting  and  curious ;  his  industry  is 
well  known,  and  it  is  sometimes  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
nuite  new  and  important  material ;  sometimes  we  feel,  that  in 
tnis  higher  Court  of  history,  the  deduction  of  philosophical  and 
social  truth,  we  have  too  copiously  repeated  the  stories  "with 
which  we  have  become  familiar,  from  the  pens  of  the  mere 
narrators. 

In  a  work  like  that  before  us,  we  require  the  clear  and  saga¬ 
cious  generalization,  rather  than  the  recital  of  particulars  and 
incidents.  The  work  does  not  purport  to  be  a  History  of 
England,  but  a  review  of  those  great  streams  of  change,  and 
the  events  which  immediately  led  to  them,  from  which  we  infer 
the  national  mind  and  character.  And  it  is  necessarv  to  the 
student  that  he  should  not  only  read  the  history  of  the  country, 
but  some  such  work  as  this,  in  which  he  may  be  able  to  extract 
the  results  and  consequences,  of  men  and  acts,  of  sins  and  in¬ 
firmities.  But  how  is  it  that  Dr.  Vaughan  has  brought  his 
work  to  a  close  P  He  has  in  a  brief  chapter  included  the  social 
life  in  the  third  volume ;  surely  the  social  life  presented  the 
most  interesting  re  volutions,  the  most  momentous  changes  ;  in¬ 
stantly  we  call  up  a  long  succession  of  charming  pictures. 
Everv  other  revolution  bears  down  on  this,  which  modifies  and 
IS  modified  by  literature  and  law,  by  science  and  the  sword,  by 
the  arts  of  life,  and  the  sentiments  of  religion.  Perhaps  our 

1.  Revolutions  in  English  History,  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vol. 

III.  Revolutions  in  Government.  Longmans. 

2.  Revolutions  in  English  History,  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.T).,  Vol. 

II.  Revolutions  in  Religion,  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 
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author  would  have  found  also,  that  the  revolutions  of  social  life 
in  England  would  have  presented  a  more  untravelled  and  un¬ 
grouped  variety  of  facts,  as  well,  also,  as  a  more  interesting 
series  of  suggestive  thoughts  and  pictures,  than  either  of  the 
other  departments  of  his  work  ;  the  survey  of  the  life  of  the 
people  and  its  changes  through  the  various  ages.  The  chapter 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  sketched,  only  leaves  us  wishing  that  ho  had 
reserved  lor  a  volume,  a  picture  so  hopeful  and  fascinating. 

Volumes  like  those  before  us,  are  invaluable  for  the  property 
we  have  indicated,  that  they  enable  the  reader  to  sum  up  results. 
It  is  not  only  quite  true,  that  the  larger  portion  of  readers  are 
indispased  to  think  for  themselves — they  are  also  unable  to  tliink 
for  themselves.  Jlistory  especially  needs  a  guide ;  the  groat 
charm  of  Hume’s  History  was,  that  it  tirst  placed  events  in  some 
aesthetic  light  and  proportion.  We  doubt  very  much  if  Hume 
holds  the  same  eminent  place  in  the  library  he  one  held  ;  con¬ 
fidence  in  hun  has,  from  several  severe  blows,  been  shaken,  but 
his  place  has  not  been  supplied.  Of  late  years,  however,  our 
national  history  has  been  written  with  so  vivid  and  exciting  a 
pen — its  pages  have  been  so  filled  with  the  annals  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  periods  of  our  national  life.  Withal,  our  modern 
historians  have  been  evidently  so  profoundly  in  earnest,  that  the 
lazy,  convictionless,  Dolce  far  niente  kind  of  story  Hume  tells, 
has  lost  much  of  its  power.  It  has  long  been  understood,  that 
he  was  at  no  groat  trouble  to  justify  any  of  his  own  impressions. 
Gibbon  thought  Hume  very  superficial ;  and  there  is  a  story 
told  of  some  one,  who,  having  hinted  that  David  had  neglected 
an  authority  ho  ought  to  have  consulted,  the  old  gentleman  re¬ 
plied,  Why  mon,  David  read  a  vast  deal  before  he  set  about 
‘‘  a  piece  of  his  book  ;  but  his  usual  seat  was  the  sofa,  and  ho 
often  wrote  with  his  legs  up ;  and  it  would  have  been  unco 
‘‘  fashions  to  have  moved  acroas  the  room,  when  any  little 
‘‘  doubt  occurred  ?  ”,  This  seems  to  be  a  true  witness,  and 
thus,  it  is  that  while  Hume  gives  concistdy  the  story  of  our 
countrv — marking  with  great  distinctness  the  revolutions  of  race, 
and  religion,  and  Government — it  hapjxins  that  what  with  his 
utter  indifference  to  all  belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  utUT  lazi¬ 
ness  on  the  other,  he  has  compiled  a  work  which,  if  it  were 
taken  as  the  lamp  to  our  historical  life,  would  be  among  the  dark 
places  far  from  a  safety-lamp.  Of  many  of  the  persons  and  things 
of  which  he  wrote  he  knew  little  indeed.  Dr.  Vaughan  quotes 
his  ungenerous  and  wholly  wilful  or  ignorant  estimate  of  the 
illustrious  Sir  John  Eliot,  to  whom  English  liberties^  arc  so 
deeply  indebted :  he  says,  in  the  case  of  Sir  J ohn  Eliot,  ^fr. 
Hume  thus  writes:  ‘^‘Decausc  Sir  John  Eliot  happened  to  die  whilo 
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“  ‘  in  custody,  a  great  clamour  was  raised  against  the  administra- 

*  tion,  and  he  was  universally  regarded  asa  martyr  to  the  liberties 
“  ‘  of  England/  Huch  is  the  spirit  in  which  our  history  is 
“  written,  and  our  great  men  are  disjx)sed  of,  by  an  author  wdio 
‘‘  has  been  allowed  to  influence  English  ideas  in  regard  to  Eiig- 
“  lish  history  beyond  any  other  man  through  nearly  a  century 
“  past/'  It  has  been  well  said  of  Hume’s  History,  he  constantly 
labours  to  suppress  any  belief  in  belief  “  as  an  efficient  cause  of 
“  action,”  and  “  his  estimate  of  the  merit  or  demerit  belonging 
“  to  any  institution  or  individual  was  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
“  absence  of  so  deleterious  an  influence  as  Christianity  ;  Hume,” 
continues  the  writer  we  quote,  ‘‘  is  always  on  his  guard  ;  no 
“  holiness,  no  beauty,  no  purity,  no  utility  can  by  any  chance 
“  betray  or  seduce  him  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  sin  of  religion.” 
Yet  w'o  do  need  not  only  history,  but  historical  summary,  and 
what  will  that  summary  be  from  such  a  pen  ?  For  these  reasons, 
wo  are  glad  the  handsome  and  careful  work  of  Dr.  Vaughan  may 
now  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  student,  the  statesman,  the 
minister.  The  stvle  of  these  volumes  will  be  familiar  to  our 
n*aders,  the  nimble-footcKl  sentences  after  which  the  vouth  of 
our  generation  are  constantly  looking.  The  eloquence  of  bril¬ 
liant  colour  and  variegation  of  expression  is  not  the  style  suited 
to  the  mind  or  taste  of  the  present  writer.  Slowly,  with  weighty 
and  measured  sentences,  he  pursues  his  w\ay — to  his  aim,  and  to 
his  end ;  vet  the  work  is  not  wanting  even  in  those  intercsts.of  pic¬ 
torial  and  topographical  expression,  which  lend  such  illustrating 
light  to  history  and  biography.  Indeed,  he  frequently,  in  his  gallery, 
suspends  some  jxir trait  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  times  he  de¬ 
lineates,  or  awakens  a  new  interest,  after  some  wise  and  able 
dissertation,  by  fixing  the  eye  on  some  old-world  picture ;  he 
attempts  no  trick  or  art  of  poetry  or  fancy  in  this,  but  by  the 
determination  to  gain  what  of  light  he  can  to  aid  his  subject,  as 
we  sometimes  find  in  a  difficult  trial  in  a  Court  of  Law,  some  plan 
of  the  whole  scene  of  events  put  down  before  the  eye  of  the 
jurors. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  locality  and  the  training,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  work  of  Tyndalo,  in  the  second  volume  is  an 
illustration  of  this  : — 

*  The  day  had  now  come  in  which  resolute  effort  would  be  made  to 
give  the  pious  Englishman  an  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
aid  of  the  printing-press.  About  nine  miles  from  Bristol,  on  the  road 
in  which  stage  coach  days  led  from  that  city  to  Gloucester,  there  is  a 
curve  where  the  wheels  of  the  traveller  turned  northward,  crossing  ere 
long  a  high  ground,  open  as  a  sheep-walk,  and  patched  with  furze  and 
heather.  Tlie  slope  from  the  left  of  that  road,  as  it  crosses  that  open 
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land,  descends  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  tho  vale  of 
Gloucester.  The  landscape  is  full  of  English  beauty,  undulated,  and 
richly  wooded,  with  spire  and  turret  seen  here  ami  there  above,  or, 
between,  the  wooden  level,  and  made  briglit  still,  as  in  centuries  past, 
by  many  a  rising  or  setting  sun.  Through  the  midst  of  that  valley, 
the  broad  red  waters  of  the  Severn  are  seen  to  How  on  towards  tho 
estuary  of  the  Wye,  curving  from  that  point  into  the  llristol  Channel. 
That  noble  river,  some  miles  in  width,  separaU^s  tho  high  lands  of 
Monmouthshire,  tho  country  of  Caractacus  and  hia  Silurcis,  from  tho 
ancient  home  of  other  British  tribes  on  this  side  its  banks.  Tho 
district  is  rich  in  traces  of  the  past,  in  the  remains  of  lioiuuu  encamp¬ 
ments,  Roman  villus,  and  ^Norman  castles.  So  abundant  were  its 
religious  establishments,  that  tho  expression,  “  As  sure  as  God  is 
in  Gloucestershire,”  came  to  bo  a  common  expression  to  denote  cer¬ 
tainty. 

‘  On  tho  edge  of  the  valley,  and  about  a  mile  from  tlie  road  of 
which  wo  have  spoken,  the  small  town  of  Sodbury  is  visible.  Near 
that  town,  in  the  time  of  Ifeniy  VI If.,  stood  an  old  hall,  which,  like 
many  structures  of  its  class  in  that  day,  was  spacious  in  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  irregularly  built,  decorated  with  ancient  evergretuis,  and 
overshadowed  its  approaches  by  tho  more  ancient  elm,  and  oak,  and 
yew-tree.  The  owner  of  this  mansion  was  Sir  Jolin  Walsh,  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  w  ho  had  acquired  reputation  and  royal  favour 
in  the  jousts  and  entertainments  of  the  Court.  His  lady  was  one  of 
those  true  Englishw'omen,  wdio,  to  the  accom[)li8bments  proper  to  their 
sex,  and  the  virtues  of  the  good  superintendent  of  household  matters, 
have  added  the  feeling  which  has  given  them  an  intenst  in  (piestions 
concerning  tho  honour  of  their  country,  and  of  religion.  Behind  the 
hall,  at  tho  end  of  the  yew-tree  walk,  was  tho  small  church  of  St. 
Adeline,  where  Sir  John  and  his  dependants  formed  nearly  the  w  hole 
congregation. 

‘  The  knight  was  hospitable.  Men  of  position  in  tho  neighbourliocd, 
especially  the  more  w  ealthy  ecclesiastics,  were  often  found  at  his  table. 
But  among  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  w  as  a  priest,  w  ho  preached  in  the 
little  church  on  Sunday,  and  acquitted  liimsclf  as  tutor  to  the  yomig 
Walshes  during  the  w’cek.  This  man,  then  about  thirty-six  years  ot 
age,  w'as  a  close  student,  earnestly  religious,  very  familiar  with  his 
Greek  Testament,  and  much  out  of  mood  with  tho  prevailing  ideas  and 
usages  in  regard  to  religion.  Judging  from  what  is  now  know’n  of 
him,  his  head  and  features  were  such  as  bespoke  capacity,  seriousness, 
and  firmness,  with  enough  of  a  relish  for  humour  to  prompt  him  at 
times  to  subject  a  question  to  the  test  of  ridicule.  Wo  speak  now  of 
the  first  halt-dozen  years  after  1520,  during  which  time  great  stir  was 
made  both  by  prince  and  prelate  to  put  down  heresy,  and  to  keep  out 
Lutheranism. 

t  yjiQ  ecclesiastics  wdio  visited  Sir  John,  talked  at  table  on  such 
matters,  and  often  in  a  style  neither  very  intelligent  nor  very  tolerant. 
But  tho  tutor  priest  never  failed  to  convert  such  discoursings  into  dis¬ 
cussions.  In  these  debates,  it  was  his  manner  to  take  his  Greek  Icsta- 
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ment  from  his  side  pocket,  and  opening  it  on  tho  table,  to  place  his 
finger  on  passage  after  passage  as  his  proofs.  As  will  be  supposed, 
this  fencing  was  not  always  calmly  conducted.  The  blood  sometimes 
grew  hot  on  both  sides.  In  one  instance,  when  tho  authority  of  the 
law  of  Ghd  in  the  Hcriptures  was  insisted  on,  a  priest  was  bold  enough 
to  say,  We  could  do  better  without  God’s  law,  than  without  the 
Pope’s  law  ;  ”  to  which  the  tutor  rejoined,  I  defy  the  Pope,  and  all 
his  laws;  and,  if  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years,  I  will  cause 
the  boy,  who  driveth  the  plough,  to  know  more  of  Scripture  than  you 
do.” 

‘  Of  course,  the  man  who  so  spoke  soon  became  a  **  known  ”  man. 
The  priests  used  the  confessional,  and  even  frequented  tho  benches  of 
the  ale-house,  for  tho  purpose  of  filling  the  neighbourhood  with  the 
rumour  of  heresy  ns  harboured  at  the  Hall.  The  reputed  heretic, 
however,  continued  to  preach  in  village  and  town  when  permitted. 
In  Bristol,  he  pn^aohed  in  the  open  air,  upon  the  College  Green,  then 
culled  St.  Austin’s  Green.  But  everywhere  he  was  tracked,  and  the 
cry  of  heresy  followed.  Tho  preacher  deplored  his  inability  to  deal 
single-handed  with  an  enemy  whoso  name  was  legion.-  By  one  expe¬ 
dient  only  could  he  hope  to  become  enough,  like  Briarcus,  to  meet  such 
odds,  and  that  would  bo  by  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the 
spoken  language  of  his  country,  and  by  printing  it  for  general  circula¬ 
tion.  Tho  English  Testament  might  do  for  the  people  what  the  Greek 
Testament  had  done  for  himself.  He  decided,  accordingly,  to  leave 
Sodbury,  and  to  seek  the  quiet  of  another  home  for  tho  prosecution  of 
his  object.  Already  he  had  been’  summoned  before  the  chancellor  of 
the  diocese,  and  escaped  only  through  tho  absence  of  tho  witnesses  who 
had  been  expected  to  appear  against  him. 

*  In  this  narrative  we  give  the  life  of  William  Tyndalo,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  committing  himself  to  his  great  work — the  translating  and 
printing  of  tho  New  Testament  in  English.’ 

So  also  the  following  picture  of  travelling  in  the  old  time,  shows 
how  well  Dr.  Vaughan  could  realize  the  social  life  of  our  past 
ages. 

The  sign  of  the  *  Packhorso,’  and  the  announcement  over  inn  doors 
of  *  Good  entertainment  for  man  and  horse,’  so  common  in  our  country 
towns  at  tho  close  of  the  last  century,  take  us  back  almost  to  the  time 
when  nearly  all  transit  was  by  means  of  the  pannier  or  the  saddle.  The 
ro.ad8  at  all  adapted  to  wheels  were  the  exception.  The  packhorse  men, 
like  the  Spanish  muleteers,  or  like  the  merchants  of  the  east,  generally 
travclle<l  in  companies.  One  horse,  of  bettor  instinct,  or  better  train¬ 
ing  than  the  rest,  took  the  lead,  and  might  be  seen  turning  his  ears  right 
and  letX  to  take  cognizance  of  the  signs  of  the  old  path  over  the  wild  moor¬ 
land,  or  placing  his  foot  sagaciously  from  stone  to  stone  in  the  narrow 
track  through  the  woody,  hollow,  or  along  the  jagged  slopes  of  those 
English  Appenines,  the  Yorkshire  hills.  From  the  collar  of  tho  lead¬ 
ing  horse  was  a  bow  of  bells,  which  gave  signal  to  those  who  might  be 
advancing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  halt  in  some  place  where  conve- 


But  the  third  volume  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the 
Revolutions  in  Government.  As  the  great  controversy  beneath 
the  Tudor  dynasty  had  respect  to  religion,  so  the  great  con¬ 
troversy  under  the  Stuart  d}ma8ty  had  respect  to  the  general 
liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the  steps  by  which 
was  brought  about  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  prince,  as  a 
mere  feudal  lord  to  the  people;  and  this  history  stands  un¬ 
equalled  and  unparalleled  in  all  ages  and  all  nations.  Guizot 
says,  “  The  preference  which  the  disinterested  opinion  of  Europe, 
**  accords  to  French  civilization  is  philosophically  just.  We 
**  find  that  France  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  country  in  which 
**  civilization  has  appeared  in  its  most  complete  form,  when  it 
**  has  been  most  communicative,  and  when  it  has  most  forcibly 


nient  passage  might  be  given  to  the  stream  of  quadrupeds  at  hand.  And 
rough  was  the  strife  which  sometimes  followed,  when  packmen  chanced 
to  meet  w'here  one  party  or  the  other  were  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  merchants  of  Manchester  carried  on  their  whole  trade  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  I  heir  packhouse  train  entered  one  town  after  another,  bearing  their 
commodities,  and  returned  laden  with  wool  and  other  products  obtained 
in  the  places  where  their  own  goods  had  been  vended.  The  owners  of 
the  property  generally  travelled  with  it,  the  exigencies  and  dangers  of 
such  a  trade  being  much  too  great  to  he  left  to  a  subordinate.  The 
commercial  traveller  of  our  time  knows  little  of  difficulty,  compared 
with  the  ‘  bagmen  *  of  half  a  century  since,  and  even  the  bagmen  of 
that  time  was  a  person  at  his  ease  compared  with  the  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  pillion,  as  will  be  supposed,  continued  to  be  in  use  for  female 
travellers.  When  Smollett  performed  his  journey  from  Glasgow  to 
London,  he  rode  part  of  the  way  on  a  packhorse,  another  part  in  a 
waggon,  and  accomplished  the  remainder  on  foot.  Students  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  achieved  their  journey  to  and  from  those  seats 
of  learning  by  the  same  means.  The  traveller  w’ho  took  his  place  in 
the  waggon  in  those  times,  was  not  of  necessity  thrown  among  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  He  might  find  himself  in  company  with  the 
wives  and  families  of  well-to-do  tradesmen,  and  even  with  the  daughters 
of  clergymen.  This  now  almost-forgotten  vehicle,  with  its  driver 
mounted  on  his  pony,  the  stout  horses  treading  their  lazy  way,  and  the 
bells  on  their  necks  tinkling  their  drowsy  peal,  rolled  along  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  a  day,  barring  the  accident,  which  often  came, 
of  sticking  fast  in  a  ford  or  a  hollow,  or  of  a  break  down  from  the 
roughness  of  the  way.  Soon  after  the  llestoration,  a  Frenchman  of 
letters,  named  Sobri^re,  came  to  England,  and  relates  that  he  made  his 
journey  from  Dover  to  London  in  a  waggon.  Sobri^re  describes  the 
waggoner  as  dressed  in  black,  as  wearing  a  bravo  montcron  on  his  head, 
and  as  being  armed  as  though  he  were  a  knight  of  St.  George.  **  He  was 
a  merry  fellow,’’  says  the  Frenchman,  fancied  he  made  a  figure,  and 
seemed  mightily  pleased  with  himself.” 


The  Old  Pack  Horse  and  Pillion, 
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“  struck  the  European  imagination/’  The  modesty  of  French¬ 
men  is  so  proverbial,  that  wo  cannot  feel  surprise  at  tliis  rapture 
ev(m  trom  the  pen  of  a  writer  we  honour  so  much  as  M.  Guizot. 
Still  it  does  appear,  that  in  the  matter  of  effecting  a  revolution 
of  law  and  religion,  England  seems  to  have  infinitely  the 
advantage.  We  almost  wonder  that  Dr.  Vaughan  has  not 
prosocutiHl  the  very  tempting  topic  of  comparison  between  the 
two  nations,  in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  respective  Revolu¬ 
tions,  and  the  contrasted  failure  and  success ;  certainly  we 
should  not  have  thought  of  finding  the  model  in  our  very  volatile 
neighbours.  The  Phiglish  Revolution  is  a  marvel  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  both  in  its  execution  and 
results.  The  Revolutions  of  France  seem  to  us  to  furnish  most 
instructive  reflections.*  The  historv  of  France  throujjhout  is  a 
most  bloody  story,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  two  nations 
conducted  themselves  towards  their  sovereigns,  though  both 
events  terminated  in  death,  is  characteristic.  England  had 
borne  amazing  provocations,  and  it  is  as  amazing  that  James, 
the  father,  did  not  suffer  instead  of  Charles  the  son  ;  perhaps  ho 
would  have  reuched  a  far  more  richly  deserved  expiation,  but 
for  the  qualifications  of  clownisliness  which  gave  some  sanctity 
to  his  worthless  character.  James  on  the  throne  has  been  well 
likcncxl  to  an  ass,  in  an  arm-chair.  The  demands  of  the  nation, 
on  both  father  and  son,  were  most  just  and  reasonable ;  they 
were  constantly  refused,  and  whenever  any  point  was  gained,  it 
was  lost  again  as  soon  as  gained.  Charles  had  even  waged  war 
iqx)!!  the  parliament  that  judged  him.  Louis  XVI.  was  upright 
in  his  intentions,  he  was  sincere  and  gentle  ;  he  had  not  violated 
any  promise,  and  sincerely  desired  a  true  reform.  lie  complied 
with  every  wish  of  his  subjects,  and  can  only  bo  reproached 
with  weakness.  Rushed  by  extremities,  he  attempted  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  but  the  P^rench  were  not  wise  or  generous 
enough  to  allow  liim  or  his  family  to  escape.  The  Phiglish  bore 
the  cruelty  and  intolerance,  and  incapacity  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
for  half-a-century  tho  gentleness  of  Louis  could  not  preserve^ 
him  one-tenth  |)art  of  the  time  from  tho  scaftbld.  But  it  was 
w’hat  went  btTore  in  either  country,  which  made  the  difference 
in  the  Revolution. 

C’oiistitutional  law  and  order,  maxlo  their  way  through  the 
most  pertinacious  ix)val  opposition.  Our  author  shows  in  clear 
and  concise  language,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of 

•  And  tho  subject  is  pursuod  iu  a  most  instructive  manner  in  a  book 
never  very  well  known,  and  sin^lnrlj’  wanting  in  true  method,  but  full  of 
interest— “An  P^ssayon  National  Character, oy  Richard  Chenevix.  Two 
volumf%. 


^  ^  0  ^vH.OA\  ilO^\  jealously  niul  how  fatally  James  I., 

and  his  much  misguided  son,  defended  the  absurdities  of  right 
divine.  ‘‘  Matters  would,  I  wish  said  James,  “  that  those  busy- 
“  heads  should  remember  that  law  of  the  Lacedemonians,  tlmt 
‘‘  whosoever  came  to  propose  a  new  law  to  the  people,  hehovcnl 
‘‘publickly  to  present  himself  with  u  rope  about  his  neck,  that 

in  case  the  law  were  not  allowed,  he  should  be  hanged  there- 
“  with.’’  The  great  thing  demanded  in  the  history  of  nations 
is  growth,  and  growth  is  slow  and  gradual ;  but  a  government 
that  dares  to  avow  and  to  act  upon  such  sentiments  as  these', 
is  most  likely  so  bad  as  to  resist  all  eflbrts  towards  im]>rovement. 
As  Charles  expiated  his  crimes  against  the  nation  on  the  block, 
he  adhered  with  what  must  be  called  magnanimity  to  the  same 
delusions.  England,  ho  declared  on  the  scalfold,  would  never 
be  happy  until  a  king  should  be  among  them,  j)ossessed  of  the 
po^vers  which  belong  to  him  by  law  ;  nor  until  men  should 
learn  that  sovereign  and  subject  are  clear  different  things  ;  all 
government  being  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  former,  and 
in  nothing  pertaining  to  the  latter.  The  Stuarts  coidd  not, 
even  remotely,  understand  the  position  pro])er  to  a  constitutional 
sovereign ;  and  this  raised  the  great  obstacle  to  the  developi^- 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  embarrassment,  however,  sluirpened 
the  wits  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  those  mighty  men 
who  fronted  the  audacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
with  a  force  and  resolution,  and  wisdom  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen. 

The  chapter  in  the  present  volume,  which  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  ponder  over  with  most  attention,  is  the  second — 
‘  The  Crisis  and  the  Law’ — in  which  the  author  traces  stei)  by 
stej),  the  alienation  and  collision  of  the  King  and  the  peo])Ie  in 
their  more  imminent  issues  and  the  relations  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment  to  the  political  action  are  very  interesting,  because  they 
illustrate  also  the  same  tendencies  in  the  same  sentiments  in  our 
own  day. 

The  clergy  especially  opposed  to  the  Puritaiis  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  were  a  widely  different  order  of  men  from  those  who  weie 
about  Elizabeth  in  her  early  days.  The  matters  to  winch  the  cuily 
PuriUns  took  objection,  were  no  longer  acknowledged  to  be  exception¬ 
able,  or  at  best  indifferent.  Th(‘y  w  ere  retained,  with  everj'tbing  else 
of  the  same  order,  as  most  seemly,  beautiful,  and  8acre<l.  The  mediicval 
church,  in  place  of  being  the  church  of  the  Arnalekitc,  W’as  a  churcli 
rich  in  spiritual  excellence,  and  it  would  be  w’iw^,  it  was  said,  in  tho!*e 
who  bad  separated  thems(  Ives  from  it,  to  return  much  more  nearly  to 
it.  Andrew’s  and  Donne,  and  the  school  they  represented,  discoursed 
after  this  manner  ^  and  Laud,  and  Montague,  and  Cosins,  carried  their 
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t:ist68  and  maxims  of  this  description  from  the  closet  and  the  Court  into 
the  business  of  the  church  and  of  the  nation.  Without  being  Roman¬ 
ists,  the  sympathies  of  these  p<*rsou8  were  to  a  large  extent  opposed  to 
the  Protestaut  cause  in  Europe,  and  in  favour  of  the  rival  church. 
Hence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Puritans,  if  these  men  were  not  cjncealed 
Papists,  they  were  men  acting  upon  a  policy  the  tendencies  of  which 
were  towards  a  restoration  of  their  faith.  To  the  feeling  of  tliese  high 
churchmen,  the  revolt  of  the  reformers  against  the  church  of  the  past 
had  been  fierce,  irreverent,  excessive,  menacing  principles  which  should 
have  been  venerated  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  order.  That  the  Tudors  should  have  regarded  the  office  of  the 
bishop  as  of  human  institution  was  accounted  monstrous.  So  of  much 
beside^  The  better  men  of  this  school  infiuenced  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  laity,  especially  educated  w  omen  ;  and  the  manners  and  visible 
tastes  of  the  whole  party  bespoke  so  much  an  affinity  with  Romanism 
than  witli  ProU'stantism,  that  the  feeling  with  which  the  Puritans  de¬ 
nounced  this  appar(?nt  disposition  to  abandon  the  reformed  faith,  in  place 
of  being  the  sheer  bigotry  or  baseless  panic  it  is  often  said  to  have  been, 
W’as  a  very  natural  result.  Some  reaction  against  the  more  rigid  maxims 
of  the  earlier  refonners  and  of  the  Puritans  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Rut  reaction  in  such  excess,  and  so  intolerant,  was  a  grave  matter. 

The  patriots  regarded  the  safety  of  the  nation  as  inseparable 
from  the  safety  of  its  Protestantism  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  inU)lerauee  our  ancestors  folt  against  Romanism  and  Romish 
tendencies  w’as  as  much  the  intolerance  of  the  cool  statesman  as 
of  the  ardent  religionist ;  in  every  way  the  people  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  exprc‘ss  their  hatred  to  all  that  looked  towards  Rome 
when  there  seemed  a  pro8|>ect  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  I.,  might  marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  On  a 
Sunday  in  162*3,  !Mr.  Claydon  preached  at  St.  PauPs  Cross,  and 
cited  a  story  out  of  our  chronicles,  of  a  Spanish  sheep,  brought 
into  England  in  Edw^ard  I.'s  time,  which  infected  most  of  the 
sheep  of  England  with  a  murrain,  and  prayed  that  no  more 
sheep  might  bo  brought  over  from  thence  hither ;  at  which 
many  of  his  hearers  cried  “  Amen  \**  so  much  did  all  men  fear 
that  Prince  Charles  should  marry  the  King  of  Spain’s  sister. 
In  this  quaint  w^ay  did  our  fathers  make  their  wuU  in  those  days 
known.  We  know  no  more  able  summary  of  the  crisis  of  the 
law  than  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  The  King  designed 
and  desired  to  set  fire  to  the  Constitution ;  he  would  not  ^low 
the  conduct  of  his  ministers  to  be  inquired  into.  ‘‘  I  must  let 
“  you  know’,  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be 
“  questioned  amongst  you,  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent 
“  place,  and  near  unto  me.  The  old  question  was,  \\Tiat  shall 
“  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  will  honour  ?  But  now 
**  it  hath  been  the  labour  of  some  to  see  what  shall  be  done 
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“  against  him  whom  the  king  thinks  fit  to  honour.’’  This  was 
said  in  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Ihickiiigliain,  whose  di8jx>8al  of 
public  moneys  had  demanded  inquiry  and  question,  and  the 
King  further  said  to  the  Commons,  ‘‘  Hasten  my  supply,  or  it 
“  will  be  worse  for.  yourselves,  for,  if  any  ill  happen,  I  think  I 
“  shall  be  the  last  to  feel  it.^’  Poor  King !  in  this  audacious 
way  he  had  got  to  talk,  urged  on  by  his  insane  phantasy  of  the 
Divine  right  of  kings.  The  transactions  of  those  days  make  the 
hearts  of  thoughtful  Englishmen  beat  with  pride.  The  be¬ 
haviour  of  a  nation  has  the  same  glory  in  the  crisis  of  the  law 
as  in  the  crisis  of  the  sword.  We  are  glad  to  see  due  honour 
and  homage  paid  to  the  high-minded  courage  of  Sir  John  Eliot ; 
a  name,  we  trust,  yet  to  be  better  known  among  us  than  it  has 
been  ;  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  martyrs  for  political  freedom, 
and  by  the  side  of  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Vane  he  has  his  own 
place,  as  he  wrought  out  his  own  worth.  Vliat  a  scene  is  the 
following — the  discussion  in  the  House  on  the  petition  of  right 
— a  House  in  tears — a  band  of  hriu  and  resolved  men,  seeing  iii 
the  future,  the  prospect  only  of  liberties  extinguished  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Stuart  dynasty — it  was  felt  and  known  that 
the  consent  of  the  King  was  given  without  ambiguity,  promising 
only  his  own  insincerity. 

Much  now  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  house  should 
meet  this  unexpected  difficulty.  When  the  answer  of  the  king  was 
read  in  the  commons.  Sir  John  Eliot,  wo  are  told,  stood  up  **  and  made 
a  long  speech,  wherein  he  gave  forth  so  full  and  lively  a  representation 
of  all  grievances,  both  general  and  particular,  as  if  they  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  mentioned.^’  The  object  of  the  speaker  was  to  denounce, 
with  more  fulness  and  emphasis  than  ever,  the  weak,  treacherous,  and 
disastrous  deeds  of  the  government,  and  to  concentrate  the  resentment 
of  the  house  on  Buckingham,  as  on  the  great  cause  of  this  series  of  mis¬ 
chiefs.  Never  had  the  house  of  commons  listened  to  an  eloquence  so 
full,  sustained,  and  terrible.  The  ministers  would  have  checked  the 
orator ;  but  the  cry  of  the  house  rose — **  Go  on  !  Go  on  !”  And  when  all 
was  over,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  cover  and  sanction  all,  by  declaring 
that  nothing  had  been  said  by  any  speaker  which  was  not  just  and  par¬ 
liamentary. 

The  next  day  a  message  came  to  the  house  from  his  majesty  which  re¬ 
quired  the  members  to  abstain  from  all  new  matter,  and  at  once  to  con¬ 
clude  the  necessary  business,  as  the  st^ssion  would  close  in  six  days. 
The  day  following,  the  commons  received  a  similar  message,  with  a 
special  injunction  not  to  employ  their  time  on  subjects  tending  “  to  the 
scandal  of  the  state,  or  of  its  ministers.”  Sir  Robert  Philips  and  Sir 
John  Eliot  lamented  the  attempts  thus  made  to  frustrate  the  just  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  house,  and  the  latter  w^as  about  to  touch  again  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  government,  when  the  speaker,  **  starting  up  in  his  chair, 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  a  command  had  been  laid  upon  him 
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to  interrupt  any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  aspersions  on  the  minisU  rs 
of  state. ”  This  was  done  to  shield  Buckingham.  Eliot  resumed  his 
seat.  A  long  silence  ensued.  One  member,  writing  to  a  friend  the 
next  day,  says, — “Sir  Robert  Philips  spoke,  and  mingled  his  words 
with  weeping;  Sir  Edward  Coke,  overcome  with  passion,  seeing  the 
desolation  that  was  like  to  ensue,  was  forced  to  sit  down  when  he 
began  to  speak,  through  the  abundance  of  tears;  yea  the  speaker  in 
his  speech  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  and  shedding  tears  ;  besides 
a  great  many  whose  great  griefs  made  them  silent.”  Modern  senates 
do  not  often  present  scenes  of  this  nature.  Happily,  we  know  not 
what  it  is  to  see  such  interests  imperilled.  Patriotic  feeling  may  well 
be  moved  when  words  are  uttered  which  menace  the  honour,  the 
libt*rty,  and  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  when  that  nation  is  the 
nation  of  our  own  speiHih  and  blood.  With  us  it  is  matter  of  history 
that  England  was  to  be  saved.  But  the  men  who  wept  on  that  memo* 
rable  day  had  no  such  knowledge.  All  was  in  the  balance  to  them. 

It  is  not  necessary,  any  more  than  it  is  possible,  to  go  through 
the  incidents  of  the  struggle.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  given  to  his 
Heview’  new  interest ;  and,  in  brief,  has  expanded  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  men  of  the  time,  in  their  opposition  to  the  king. 
Yet,  our  readers  very  W'ell  know'  the  temperance  and  calmness 
of  our  w  riter.  Every  thing  was  done  by  the  king  to  exasperate 
and  irritate ;  nothing  can  acquit  him  of  cruelty  and  remorse¬ 
lessness  of  character.  The  Stuarts  had  no  feeling ;  Charles  I. 
had  culture  and  taste;  he  was  the  only  gentleman  of  the  family. 
No  tenderness,  however,  none  of  that  courtesy  which  springs 
from  a  cultivated  heart,  ever  appears  in  his  dealings  with  men  ; 
it  sei'ins  he  never  could  cease  for  a  moment  to  be  a  king,  and  be 
a  man.  This  accounts  for  very  much  wo  meet  with,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  hard  rule  he  exercised  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  ^Vhat  an  incident  is  recorded  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : — 

We  have  tvidenoo  that  this  jealous  guardianship  of  the  press,  w’hich 
calknl  forth  so  much  of  the  vigilance  of  Laud,  was  an  object  in  w’hich 
the  fi>eliug  of  the  king  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  primate.  Early 
in  1031,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  Charles  w  as  at 
Newmarket,  and  by  his  command.  Lord  Holland  wrote  to  Dorchester, 
secretary  of  State,  informing  him  that  measures  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  intended  publication  of  a  certain  book  by  Sir  Edw’ard. 
His  majesty  fears,  it  was  said,  that  it  may  contain  ‘  things  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  prerogative and  tliat  as  the  writer  “is  so  great  an 
oracle  among  the  people  they  might  be  misled  by  anything  which 
carries  such  authority.”  The  instruction  was,  that  should  the  law'yer 
die,  care  should  be  taken  to  seize  all  his  pajwrs,  and  to  seal  his  study. 
But  the  venerable  man  did  not  die  until  1634.  Then,  however,  the 
above  instructionB  were  acted  upon  to  the  letter,  ^'he  royal  officers 
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entered  Coke’s  house,  probably  his  dying  chamber,  and  carried  off 
fifty  manuscript  volumes,  many  private  papers,  and  even  the  last  will 
of  the  deceased.  His  majesty  sent  for  a  trunk  which  WindelMink  hud 
hesitated  to  break  open,  and  opened  it  himself.  **  Besides  marriage 
settlements,  it  contained  a  few  articles  of  jewellery,  relics  perhaps  of 
her  whom  he  termed  his  *  first  and  best  wife.*  Some  old  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  among  a  variety  of  private  papers,  *  one  paper  of  poetry 
to  his  children.’  All  the  papers  seized  were  retained  for  many  years. 
Upon  a  motion  made  respecting  them  by  one  of  Coke’s  sons  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  king  directed  them  to  be  given  up,  such  as  could  bo 
found  were  delivered,  but  his  will,  and  many  other  documents,  were 
never  recovered.  This  proceeding  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  hard  rule  exercised  by  Charles  and  his  ministers  during  the  years 
now  under  review. 

These  things  have  become  familiar  to  us  lately — they  will  bo 
yet  more  familiar  to  us — their  memory  will  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
Again  and  again,  in  every  form  of  narrative,  and  philosophy, 
these  events  should  be  pondered ;  and  in  no  form  we  believe, 
could  this  course  of  our  nation’s  history  be  more  concisely  studied, 
than  in  this  third  volume  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  ‘  Revolutions.’ 

These  volumes  do'  not  push  their  inquiries  into  abstract 
regions.  Considering  their  nature  and  titles,  they  do  not  enough 
do  this ;  the  periods  the  author  has  dwelt  upon  wnth  most  in¬ 
terest,  are  those,  which  during  his  long  laborious  and  useful 
life,  have  naturally  been  most  interesting  to  him.  The  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  work,  are  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods.  It 
perhaps  did  not  enter  into  the  wTiter’s  plan,  to  notice  at  length 
those  great  changes  and  modifications,  most  vital  for  English 
prosperity.  During  the  struggles  of  the  House  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  how  assuredly  the  nation  grew  and  became  strong 
through  the  strife.  Those  earlier  civil  w'ars,  were  the  battles  of 
P'ree  Trade.  It  was  in  the  parliaments  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  that  importations  of  foreign  manufacture  were 
forbidden,  where  the  like  articles  could  be  procured  at  homo. 
When  the  mists  cleared  aw  ay  over  the  last  field  of  contest— 
Bosworth  Field.  The  people,  on  the  whole,  were  not  weaker,  they 
had  snatched  strength  from  the  battle ;  the  old  Saxon  liberty 
rose  out  of  the  strife,  and  tlie  measures  of  popular  progress — 
calmly  and  clearly  originated,  their  privilege  of  parliament, 
and  awful  ’  right  of  impeachment ;  w  hile  freedom  came  slowly 
down,  guaranteeing  itself  “  from  precedent  to  precedent.” 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  feudal  system  had  no  place  for 
the  trader  ;  the  trader  is  a  non- feudal  element  in  80ciet}r,  and 
belongs  toa  different  system  of  organization.  In  the  early  history 
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nizod  the  worth  of  the  soldier.  What  changes  have  to  take 
place  before  the  trader  pushes  hereditar}'  feudalism  from  its 
direction  of  the  State.  Tliere  was  organization,  but  it  was  or¬ 
ganization  on  ^Tong  princiides ;  but  it  ican  organization  ;  it 
was  the  organization  of  desj>otism.  It  was  not  pcjpular,  and 
Wtal,  and  spontaneous;  m<  n  in  nations,  men  in  England 
crouched  and  bowed  before  it,  but  they  followwl  it,  followc^l  it 
by  the  instincts  of  necessity,  f'eudalism  w  as  essentially  in  its 
spirit  and  self,  warlike  ;  it  was  the  age  of  the  banner,  and  the 
pennon,  when  it  was  vital  and  strong ;  then  succeeded  the  mere 
lords ;  the  banners  of  parchment  8U|x.*r8eding  the  war  flag  ;  the 
age  of  law’  copies,  and  the  aristocracy  of  sheepskin,  rather  than 
the  aristocracy  of  talent.  But  man  does  not  die,  although  his 
Hyst<*ms  die ;  each  system  grows,  expands,  arri\x*s  at  maturity, 
and  dways.  Tlie  mind  changes,  but  it  is  w’ell  that  mere  jx)W  er 
gives  place  to  right,  to  law’ ;  w  hat  a  growth  this  indicates  I  And 
sheepskin  is  an  improvement  upon  the  sw’ord.  But  all  modem 
thoughts  in  our  |xilicy  go  farther  yet ;  w’ar,  pleasure,  policy, 
and  trade,  seem  to  be  the  great  marks  of  the  revolutions 
through  which  we  have  passc*d.  And  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  work  of  some  kind  or  other.  Trade  is  the 
true  mark  of  royalty.  Man  must  not  expect  tp  lead  men  simjdy 
Ix^cause  he  has  a  swonl,  or  iKX’ause  he  has  certain  parchments  in 
his  |K>ssession,  or  because  he  has  cunning  and  diplomacy — men 
are  1«1  by  all  these,  and  they  mark  the  great  e^xK-hs  through 
which  we  have  passcnl ;  hut  we  must  now’  only  exj)ect  that  real 
and  pemiancnt  jxiwer  will  hold  by  work.  The  trading  com¬ 
munities  are,  as  has  btxn  said,  pushing  out  the  jwrchment- 
holdcrs.  The  merchants  are  the  notables ;  they  express  the 
recjuirements  of  the  country.  Once  was  “  the  w  ar  system,  then 
“  the  Court  knights  supersixled  the  war  knights ;  the  acccim- 
**  plishments  of  the  Court  w’ere  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
“  the  accomplishments  of  the  field ;  the  fop  became  the  general 
“  ruler,  and  sotriety  was  constructed  on  the  pleasure  principle 
and  then  came  the  jK)licy  rulers,  with  their  crotchets  of  the 
balance  of  i)owcr  and  balance  of  trade,  and  protection  of  trade 
and  agriculture.  And  looking  down  the  affairs  of  history,  it  is 
most  remarkable  to  notice  with  w  hat  difficulty  any  great  change, 
how’cver  sound,  or  wise,  or  just,  has  either  made  its  way  or  stood 
its  ground.  Som< ‘times  it  seems  as  if  not  majorities,  but  mino¬ 

rities  effect  changes  in  empires,  and  they  do,  but  then  what 
miuoritii^s — a  minority  of  soids  against  a  majority  of  animals — 
a  minority  of  consciences  against  a  majority  of  passions — a 
minority  of  wills,  detenuinations,  and  purposes  against  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  impulses. 
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Once  more  we  say,  it  is  very  exhilimting  to  feel  the  stir 
and  the  animation  ot  those  great  times  when  the  changes  were 
going  on.  Such  periods  as  those  Dr.  Vaughan  describes  in  his 
chapter,  ‘  The  Crisis  of  the  Sword/  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
conflict.  In  his  usual  eloquent  manner,  he  says, 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  picture  of  England  as  the  country  was 
during  those  three  memorable  years.  In  those  days  all  means  of  com¬ 
munication  were  difficult.  Hence  when  the  sword  was  once  drawn, 
the  land  began  to  teem  with  rumours  of  all  descriptions.  The  captive, 
the  d(*8e]*ter,  the  peaceful  traveller,  all  are  closely  questioned  as  to 
w'hat  they  could  report ;  and  the  last  piece  of  new's  is  credited  or  dis¬ 
credited,  as  men  hope  or  fear.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  strife 
favours  every  sort  of  conjecture.  The  contribution  of  men  and  means 
came  Irom  all  quarters  and  in  all  proportions.  The  great  battles  and 
great  sieges  are  few,  but  the  local  encounters  are  widespread  and  cease¬ 
less,  and  their  historj'  would  be  the  history  of  many  a  forgotten  hero¬ 
ism.  Historians  relate  wflat  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  did  at  Naseby  ;  but 
they  do  not  relate  how  Fairfax,  though  not  much  above  thirty  years  of 
age.  measured  his  steel  in  the  tiercest  fight  across  perilous  dyki»8,  along 
fortificKi  walls,  through  narrow  streets,  in  the  open  plain,  by  hill-side 
or  wood-side,  amidst  light  or  darkness,  amidst  summer  heat  or  winter 
snow.  We  do  not  learn  from  our  common  histories,  for  example,  how 
Cromwell,  charging  in  advance  of  his  men  at  Horncastle,  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  was  knocked  down,  had  to  struggle  from  beneath  the 
fallen  animal,  and  to  throw  himself  as  in  a  second  into  an  empty 
saddle,  and  to  rush  on  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides.  Ilut 
the  places  over  the  country  which  had  witnessed  such  s<,‘enes  were 
numberless.  The  men  shouted  ‘  Queen  Mary,*  from  btmeath  the  royfl 
stand  at  Xaseby;  and  the  men  who  responded  to  that  cry  by  thunder¬ 
ing  forth  ‘  God  is  our  strength,*  were  men  who  had  been  schooled  into 
familiarity  with  such  dangers  before  they  came  face  to  face  that  day. 

But  we  must  express  our  grief  that  we  do  not  receive  from 
this  dignified  and  instructive  pen  the  story  of  the  later  revolu¬ 
tions.  We  should  like  to  receive  the  summing  up  and  the 
verdict  upon  the  course  of  events  from  the  administration  of 
Chatham,  and  the  still  more  memorable  a(biiinistration  of  his 
wonderful  sou.  AV^e  are  altogether  dis.satisfie<l  that  the  last  fifty 
years  should  receive  so  curt  a  dismissal.  We  must,  how’ever, 
close  this  brief  and  inefficient  notice,  heartily  thanking  Dr. 
Vaughan  for  his  now  completed  and  admirable  work  j  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  place  fille<l  by  no  other  history — differing  Iroin  most,  as 
the  deliverance  of  "the  judge  differs  from  the  testimony  <»f  the 
witnesses,  wdiile  it  frequently  ineorjxjrates  tliein  it  is  calm  and 
clear,  relieved  by  many  of  the  most  beautiful  side-ligbts  of  inci¬ 
dent  and  allusion.  Alx)ve  all,  it  is  earnest,  while  it  is  also  as¬ 
suredly  imp>artial.  Dr.  Vaughan  may  more  safely,  certainly  as 
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safely,  intrust  his  name  and  character  to  these  volumes  than  to 
any  words  from  his  pen. 


VI. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

From  the  RcUgwus  Tract  Society  we  have  received  several 
works,  we  can  with  great  heartiness  commend  to  our  readers. 
Among  these,  most  especially  and  prominently,  we  must  mention 
the  ‘  Ijeisure  Hour,’  and  the  ‘  Sunday  at  Home.’  In  this 
ago  of  cheap  books,  these  seem  to  us  the  cheapest.  A  vast 
variety  of  woodcuts,  the  capital  coloured  engravings  of  Messrs. 
Kronheiin,  and  the  letter- press — all  good,  and  interesting,  and 
safe.  We  know  not  how  to  use,  over  these  volumes,  any  other 
adjective  than  that  of  Dominie  Sampson,  Prodig ioun  !  From 
the  ReUgiouH  Tract  Soeudy,  also,  we  have  received  Ancient 
Egypfy  its  Antiquities^  Religion^  and  Jlistory,  to  the  close  of  the 
out  Testament  History ;  by  the  Rev,  George  Trevor y  M,A,y  Canon 
of  York,  In  this  very  small  volume,  one  of  the  geographical 
series,  we  have  before  introduced  to  our  readers,  we  have  con- 
denscnl  a  vast  mass  of  information.  For  a  shilling  or  two, 
the  reader  who  desires  such  information,  has  an  attractive  guide 
to  hierogl}^)hic  language ;  and  from  this  little  volume  in  a 
single  evening’s  reading,  lie  will  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into 
than  from  any  other  source  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted  ;  although,  possibly  he  might  expend  pounds  instead 
of  shillings.  How  admirably  Egjqitian  names  and  antiquities, 
and  esTiecially  the  vast  clock  of  Denderah,  are  disposed  of  in 
the  following  passage : — 

In  either  case  monuments  of  this  sort  only  show  the  belief  of  the 
day  in  which  they  were  erected.  If  Queen  Elizabeth  had  placed  such 
a  tablet  on  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  begun  with  Brutus,  the  Trojan  King,  as  having  founded  the 
British  monarchy,  and  given  his  name  to  our  island.  The  succession 
would  have  been  traced  through  his  three  sons  to  Ebraucus  of  York, 
with  his  twenty  sons  and  thirty  daughters,  Leil  of  Carlisle,  Bladud  of 
Bath,  Li'ur  and  his  three  daughters,  Belinus  and  Brennus,  who  captured 
Borne,  Gordonius  and  Elidure,  and  so  on  to  Lud,  the  founder  of  London, 
and  his  brother  Cassibelaunus,  the  conqueror  of  Julius  Caesar.  All 
these  were  as  firmly  believed  in,  three  centuries  ago,  as  William  the 
Conqueror  or  the  W'ars  of  the  Bed  and  White  Boses.  Shakespeare, 
Spen8i*r,  and  Milton  accepted  these  legends  for  English  history ;  and 
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Ilamescs  the  Groat  was  probably  no  better  instructed  in  that  of  Ej^ypt, 
when  he  begun  his  pedigree  with  Meiies  the  first  King  of  Egypt  after 
the  gods,  and  made  himself  the  fifty-third  successor  of  that  renowned 
founder. 

Denderah,  or  Tentyris,  higher  up  the  Nile  on  the  western  bank, 
contains  a  temple  which  secures  considerable  attention,  both  from  its 
fine  preservation  and  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  kind  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  European  voyager.  It  was  dedicated  to  Athor,  the  Egyptian 
Venus,  whoso  face,  repeated  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  has  betm  said 
to  look  down  on  her  votaries  with  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  majesty. 
It  is  certainly  a  handsomer  countenance  than  that  of  any  other  Egyp¬ 
tian  idol,  but  is  still  far  from  any  similarity  to  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  The  goddess  is  depicted  with  the  horns  and 
ears  of  a  cow,  her  significant  emblem,  and  is  perhaps  but  another  form 
of  Isis. 

This  temple  is  not  properly  a  monument  of  Ancient  Egypt,  being 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
containing  a  supposed  contemporary  portrait  of  Cleopatra  (whoso 
features  will  disappoint  the  expectations  of  an  European  as  much  as 
those  of  the  goddess),  and  for  a  zodiac  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico,  once  supposed  to  be  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  French 
astronomers  iissigned  to  it  a  date  three  or  four  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  great  was  the  triumph  of  unbelievers  at  so 
authentic  a  disproof  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  zodiac,  however,  has 
been  taken  down  and  transported  to  Paris,  where  the  discovery  of  the 
true  method  of  reading  hieroglyphics  has  converted  it  into  a  signal 
humiliation  and  discomfiture  to  the  sceptical  school.  It  is  ascertained 
to  have  been  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  little  after  the  Christian 
era. 


'DIVERS  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place.  An  account  of  the  In- 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  South  AfricUy  and  of  Mr. 
Moffafs  Missionary  Labours,  Designed  for  the  Young.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  The  titlepage  describes  the  book;  it  is  a  pleasiint 
little  succession  of  narratives  of  the  romance  of  Missionary 
enterprise.  No^  better  book  can  W’c  mention  for  furnishing 
material  for  juvenile  missionary  meetings.  It  is  full  of  life, 
incident,  and  anecdote ;  it  has  the  charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  the  Divine  power  of  the  acts  of  the  Apostles. 

WE  call  attention  also  to  Young  People's  Pocket- Book y  for  18G1, 
and  the  Scripture  Pocket-Booky  for  18G4,  both  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Very  neat,  useful,  and  meeting  the  rccpiiroments 
nf  this  dftv  of  commercial  Christianity,  dhe  Teacher  s  Poeket- 
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L UNIFORM  with  the  works  of  the  same  great  Essayist.  We 
are  glad  now  to  receive  An  Emiy  on  the  Ei'lls  of  Popular 
lynoranevy  ami  a  Discountc  on  the  Comma n4v4ttion  of  Chrisfianity 
to  the  People  of  liimloostan  ;  by  John  Foster,  Netr  Edition,  re~ 
vised  and  enlarged.  Twentieth  thousand,  (Henry  G.  Bohn.) 
A  word  would  be  superfluous ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  this  volume 
apj)ears  in  the  well-known  Standard  Library,  and  the  work  is 
worthy  of  its  place.  The  book  has  a  noble  famousness. 

ought  not  to  dismiss  with  a  brief  notice,  Expositions  of 
TT  Great  Pictures;  by  Richard  Henry  Smith,  Jun,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs,  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  It  is  a  clioice 
and  delicate  volume — the  working  out  ot  a  very  happy  idea. 
There  are  but  six  pictures,  ‘  the  Madonna  Della  Seggiola,’  of 
Raphael ;  ‘  the  Transfiguration,*  of  Raphael ;  ‘  the  Resurrection 
of  Ijiizarus,*  the  joint  production  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Sebastian  del  Piomlx^ ;  ‘  the  Last  Supper,'  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ;  *  Christ  presented  by  Pilate  to  the  People,'  by  Corregio; 

*  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  by  Rubens,  &c.,  &c.  The  pictures 
are  some  of  the  bt'st  known,  and  every  way  the  most  venerable 
in  EurojH).  With  the  pictures  themselves,  the  analysis  of  the 
autlior  is  appreciative,  and  perceptive  ;  the  author  has  a  tender 
intuition  of  the  mind  of  the  picture,  without  which,  all  attempt 
at  ex|K)sition  upon  the  mere  rules  of  art  would  be  vain.  The 
idea  might  be  greatly  expanded ;  many  eminent  pictures  need 
their  exjx)sitor,  great  pictures  not  less  than  great  books  ;  but 
even  more  ikhkI  translating  to  the  mind  prepared  to  be  impressed 
by  them,  and  to  receive  their  truth  and  their  teaching,  some 
pictures  have  especial  claims.  Mr.  Smith  quotes  the  very  fitting 
words  of  Christopher  North — “  Such  pictures  scarcely  need  to  be 
“  sjK)ken  of  at  all.  Let  them  hang  in  their  silent  holiness  upon 
“  the  wall  of  our  most  sacred  room,  to  be  gazed  at  at  times  when 
“  we  feel  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  things  in  this  life ;  and 
“when  our  imagination,  coming  to  the  relief  of  our  hearts, 
“  willingly  wafts  us  to  the  heaven  which  inspired  such  creations 
“  of  genius.  Those  great  painters  were  great  divines."  We  have 
only  sjiace  to  say  thrit  Mr.  Smith  in  his  exposition,  never  seems 
to  us  to  say  too  much  ;  his  remarks  are  frequently  very  awaken¬ 
ing  ;  thus,  when  he  stands  bt'fore  the  Madonna  end  the  child  : — 
“  A  G(xl  with  a  woman's  heart  has  been  alwavs,  and  all  the 
“  world  over,  most  devoutly  desired.  Had  the  nature  of  our  Lord, 
“  and  the  mind  that  was  in  Him  been  better  known,  the  worship 
“  of  the  virgin  had  never  l>een  introduce<l.  At  any  rate  it  would 
“  have  never  continue<l,  it  would  have  died  out  as  unfounded  and 
“unnecessary."  We  hope  Mr.  Smith  may  be  encouraged  to 
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conduct  us  to  other  great  paintings.  The  volume  we  should 
say  is  beautifully  got  up ;  it  would  bo  a  lovely  and  loveable 
present. 

T  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  TaJes  of  a  Waysuh  Iiin, 
by  Henry  Wadaworth  Lonyfellow,  (RoutU>dge.)  By  this  time 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers ;  it  can  scan^ely  add  to 
the  fame  ot  Mr.  Longfellow,  but  certainly  will  not  dimiiiish  it. 
It  has  most  of  the  ohl  well-known  notes  and  chords ;  the  same 
love  and  inspiration  of  scholarship  and  books  not  less  than  of 
nature,  and  the  thread  on  which  the  poet  has  strung  his  |H'arls 
suits  his  taste.  We  are  not  to  use  this  page  in  which  we  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  volume  for  the  purj)O80  of  attempting  any  estimate 
of  his  genius,  his  claims  on  the  reverence  of  men,  or  his  merits 
as  related  to  the  large  meed  of  popularity  awarded  to  him.  Some 
have  characterized  his  genius  as  j)retty  rather  than  j)owerful ; 
but  there  is  power,  too ;  he  does  not  tread  tlie  beaten  way ;  he 
has  made  his  own  measure  and  metre,  and  has  uttered  many 
words  which  have  been  to  thousands  light  and  strength.  No 
mere  culture  could  produce  most  of  his  |)oems.  As  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  all  great  poets,  perhaps  it  is  nearer  an  average  in  the 
heart  of  thoughtful  and  cultivatixl  men  than  we  oftcui  think ; 
all  emotions  go  through  such  men  at  times,  but  to  fet'l  tliem  in  a 
fresh,  new,  individual  manner,  and  to  utter  them  in  such  a 
manner,  this  is  the  gift  of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  and 
this  gift  Mr.  Longfellow  certainly  possesses;  and  even  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  manner  his  verses  are  well  ealculatc'd  to  arn'st  young 
hearts.  He  has  not  polished  the  angles  of  his  genius  into  mere 
smoothness;  he  has  wrought  them  into  brightness  rat lier.  He 
often  reminds  us  of  our  own  often-reiK'atiMl  feelings  in  such 
words  as  the  following  :  closing  the  volume,  he  expri'sses  what 
all  have  felt  while  they  have  l(M)ked  at  little  children,  the  future 
heirs  of  the  world,  the  inheritors  of  its  victories  and  its  woes. 

O  little  feet !  that  such  lonpf  years 
Must  wander  on  throu^^h  hopes  and  fears, 

Must  aehe  and  bleed  beneath  your  loud  ; 

/,  nearer  to  the  irayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  hofw-  begin, 

Am  trearg,  thinking  of  your  road  ! 

()  little  hands !  that,  weak  or  strong, 

Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ; 

/,  u'ho  so  much  tcith  hook  and  pen, 

Have  toiled  among  mg  felhnr-mcn. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts  !  that  throb  and  heat  ^  ^ 

With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 
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Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ; 

Mine  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned, 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned 
Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls  !  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine ; 
Refracted  through  the  mists  of  years, 

How  red  my  setting  sun  appears, 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine ! 


In  the  same  spirit  of  tender  rest  and  and  syiMathy  with 
childhood  so  tearful — to  the  world  wearied  and  suffering — the 
jollity  with  which  the  old  man  persuades  childhood,  while  he 
romps  that  he  is  one  with  it,  and  that  ho  has  laid  down  all  his 
weariness  and  worry',  is 

THE  children’s  HOUR. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 

"NMieu  the  ni^ht  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day’s  occupations. 

That  is  known  as  the  Children’s  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
'fhe  patter  of  little  feet. 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 


From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall-stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  W’hisper,  and  then  a  silence : 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  fr^m  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  tui'ret 

O^er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

’They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  1  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Khme  ! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  vou  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  on  old  moustache  as  1  am 
Is  not  match  for  you  all ! 
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I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  duiij^eou 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 

Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  ! 

These  verses  have  been  published  in  this  country  before,  but 
they  are  so  charming  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  our  readers.  The  Spanish  Jew's  Talc — the  Ix'geiul 
of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi — is  worthy  of  the  Talmud  of  which  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  tradition ;  but  the  measure  and  the  entire  treat¬ 
ment  are  more  manifestly  an  imitation  of  Leigh  Hunt's  sweet 
little  poem,  ‘  Abou  Ben  Ahdem.' 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  on  the  Sabbath,  read 
A  volume  of  the  Law,  in  which  it  said, 

“  No  man  shall  look  upon  my  face  and  live.” 

And  as  he  read,  he  prayed  tiiat  God  would  give 
His  faithful  servant  grace  with  mortal  eye 
To  look  upon  His  face  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  sudden  shadow  on  the  page. 

And,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  grown  dim  with  age. 

He  saw  the  Angel  of  Heath  before  him  stand, 

Holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  righteous  man. 

Yet  through  his  veins  a  chill  of  terror  ran. 

With  trembling  voice  he  said,  “  What  wilt  thou  here  ?  ” 

The  Angel  answered,  “  Lo !  the  time  draws  near 
Wlien  thou  must  die ;  yet  first,  by  God’s  decree, 

Whate’er  thou  askest  shall  be  granted  thee.” 

Replid  the  Rabbi,  “  Let  these  living  eyes 
First  look  upon  my  home  in  l*aradise.’' 

Then  said  the  Angel,  “  Come  with  me  and  look.” 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi  closed  the  sacred  book. 

And  rising,  and  uplifting  his  pey  head. 

“  Give  me  thy  sword,”  he  to  the  Angel  said, 

“  Lest  thou  snouldst  fall  upon  me  by  the  way.” 

The  Angel  smiled  and  hastened  to  obey, 

Then  led  him  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 

And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence,  gazing  down. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  with  his  living  eyes, 

Might  look  upon  his  place  in  Taradise. 

.  Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  I>ord 

The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Heath-Angel’s  sword. 

And  through  the  streets  there  swept  a  sudden  breath 
Of  something  there  unknow  n,  which  men  call  death, 
Meanwhile  the  Angel  stayed  without,  and  cried, 

“  Come  back ! '’  To  which  the  Rabbi’s  voice  replied. 
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“  No !  in  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  adore, 

I  swear  that  hence  1  will  depart  no  more  !  ” 

Then  all  the  Anj^ls  cried,  “  O  Holy  One, 

St‘e  what  the  son  of  Levi  here  has  done ! 

The  kin^^dom  of  Heaven  he  takes  by  violence, 

And  in  Thy  name  refuses  to  go  hence !  ” 

The  Lord  replied,  “  My  Angels,  be  not  wroth ; 

Did  e’er  the  son  of  Levi  break  his  oath  ? 

Let  him  remain ;  for  he  w'ith  mortiil  eye 
Shall  look  upon  my  face  and  yet  not  die.” 

Beyond  the  outer  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 

Heard  the  great  voice,  and  said,  with  panting  breath, 

“  Give  back  the  sword,  and  let  me  go  my  way.” 

Whereat  the  Rabbi  pausc‘d,  and  answered,  “  Nay ! 

Anguish  enough  already  has  it  caused 
Among  the  sons  of  men.”  And  while  he  paused 
He  heard  the  aw’ful  mandate  of  the  l^rd 
Resounding  through  the  air,  “  Give  back  the  sword !  ” 

The  Rabbi  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer ; 

Then  said  to  the  dreadful  Angel,  “  Swear, 

No  human  eye  shall  look  on  it  again  ; 

But  w’hen  tliou  takest  away  the  souls  of  men. 

Thyself  unseen,  and  with  an  unseen  sword. 

Thou  wilt  perform  the  bidding  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Angel  took  the  sw’ord  again,  and  swore. 

And  walks  on  earth  unst'en  forevermore. 

The  most  considerable  Poem  in  the  volume  is  the  ‘  Saga  of 
King  Olaf,^  in  w^hich  the  poet  plays  on  every  kind  of  metre,  and 
w  ith  great  suceess.  Our  readers  know  how  he  loves  to  plunge 
into  the  times  and  spirit  of  the  old  Norse  Sea  Kings  and  heroes, 
and  he  here  recites  a  genuine  Saga — loving  and  fighting,  and 
ship-building ;  the  achievements  of  the  long  serpent,  and  the 
sound  of  the  w’ar-homs,  and  the  plunge  of  the  ship  into  the 
deep  sea,  and  the  sea-fogs. 

The  war-horns  are  played,  the  anchors  weighed. 

Like  moths  in  the  nistunce  the  sails  flit  and  fade. 

The  sea  is  like  lead,  the  harbour  lies  dead. 

As  a  corse  on  the  sea-shore,  whose  spirit  had  fled ! 

Cried  the  Earl :  **  Follow  me !  I  yoiu*  pilot  will  be. 

For  I  know  all  the  channels  where  flows  the  deep  sea !  ” 

So  into  the  strait  where  his  foes  lie  in  w^ait. 

Gallant  King  Olaf  sails  to  his  fate !  . 

Then  the  sea-fog  veils  the  ships  and  their  sails  ; 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty,  thy  vengeance  prevails ! 

In  the  following  pleasant  way  he  deals  with  the  humour  of 
those  times  of  muscular  Christianity,  when  men  were  converted 
by  the  hammer  of  Thor,  in  the  hands  of  the  rude  Chridian  (?) 
king.  Thus  he  recites  the  grim  story  of — 
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Olaf  the  Kin^y  one  Hunimer  mom, 

Blew  a  blast  on  his  bu^le-horn, 

Sendinj^  his  signal  through  the  land  of  Drontheim. 

And  to  the  IIus-Ting  held  at  Mere 
Gathered  the  fanners  far  and  near, 

M  ith  their  war  weapons  ready  to  eonfront  him. 

Ploughing  under  the  morning  star. 

Old  Iroii-iieard  in  Yriar 

Heard  the  summons,  ehuekling  ^nth  a  low  laugh. 

He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  brow, 

Unhanu'ssed  his  horses  from  the  nlough, 

And  chattering  came  on  horseback  to  King  Olaf. 

He  was  the  churliest  of  the  churls  j 
Little  he  cared  for  king  or  earls  ; 

Bitter  as  home-brewed  ale  were  his  foaming  passions. 

Hodden-gray  was  the  garb  he  wore, 

And  by  the  Hummer  of  Thor  he  swore  ; 

He  hated  the  narrow  town,  and  all  its  hishions. 

But  he  loved  the  freedom  of  his  farm. 

His  ale  at  night,  by  the  tiresidc  warm, 

Gudrun  his  daughter,  with  her  flaxen  tresses. 

He  loved  his  horses  and  his  herds, 

The  smell  of  the  earth,  and  the  song  of  birds. 

His  well-filled  barns,  his  brook  with  its  watereresses. 

Huge  and  cumbersome  was  his  frame; 

His  bt'ard,  from  which  he  took  his  name. 

Frosty  and  fierce,  like  that  of  Hymer  the  Giant. 

So  at  the  Hus-Ting  he  ap])eared, 

The  farmer  of  Yriar,  Iron-Beard, 

On  horseback,  with  an  attitude  defiant. 

And  to  King  Olaf  he-eried  aloud, 

Out  of  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 

That  tossed  about  him  like  a  stormy  ocean : 

“  Such  sacrifices  shalt  thou  bring. 

To  Odin  and  to  Thor,  O  King, 

As  other  kings  have  done  in  their  devotion !  ” 

King  Olaf  answered;  “  1  command 
This  land  to  be  a  Christian  land ; 

Here  is  my  Bishop  who  the  folk  bai)tizc8 ! 

“  But  if  you  ask  me  to  restore 
Your  sacrifices,  stained  with  gore. 

Then  will  1  offer  human  sacrifices! 

“  Not  slaves  and  peasants  shall  they  be. 

But  men  of  note  and  high  degree,  ^ 

Such  men  as  Orm  of  Lyra  and  Kar  of  Gryting ! 

Then  to  their  Temple  strode  he  in, 

And  loud  beliind  him  heard  the  din  ^ 

Of  his  men-at-arms  and  the  i)easants  fiercely  fighting. 
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There  in  the  Temple,  carved  in  wood, 

The  image  of  Great  Odin  stood. 

And  other  g^,  with  Thor  supreme  among  them. 

King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  blade 
Of  1^  ho^  war-axe,  gold-inlaid. 

And  downwora  shattered  to  the  pavement  flung  them. 

At  the  same  moment  rose  without. 

From  the  contending  crowd,  a  shout, 

A  mingled  sound  of  triumph  and  of  wailing. 

Andjthere  upon  the  trampled  plain 
The  farmer  Iron-Beard  lay  slam, 

Midway  between  the  assailed  and  the  assailing. 

King  Olaf  from  the  doorway  spoke : 

“  Choose  ye  between  two  things,  my  folk. 

To  be  baptixeu  or  given  up  to  slaughter !  ” 

And  seeing  their  leader  stark  and  dead, 

The  people  with  a  murmur  said, 

“  O  King,  baptize  us  with  thy  holy  water !  ** 

So  all  the  Drontheim  land  became 
A  Christian  land  in  name  and  fame. 

In  the  old  gods  no  more  believing  and  trusting. 

And  as  a  bloon-atonement,  soon 
King  Olaf  wed  the  fair  Gudrun  ; 

And  thus  in  peace  ended  the  Drontheim  Hus-Ting ! 

We  join  our  congratulations  to  those  of  the  poet,  that  we  live 
in  difierent  times ;  although  in  this  countrj",  where  still,  we 
suppose,  religious  thought  is  most  free,  not  yet  equal  to  his 
reouzod  ideal — 

“  MTien  no  one  Buffers  loss^  or  bleeds  * 

For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies.** 

The  following  lines,  very  beautiful,  must  close  our  quotations, 
which  perhaps,  some  will  think  too  lengthy ;  for  already  two 
editions  of  the  ‘  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,’  are  to  be  seen  every- 
w’here ;  it  is  a  capital  book  for  some  healthy,  cheerful,  and  ex- 
hilirating  reading  this  coming  Christmas.  And  the  variety  of 
our  citations  will  justify  our  first  remark,  that  as  a  volume,  it 
equals  any  we  have  received  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Long¬ 
fellow. 

**  I  stand  without  here  in  the  porch, 

I  hear  the  belfs  melodious  din, 

I  hear  the  organ  peal  within, 

I  hear  the  prayer,  with  words  that  scorch 
Like  sparks  from  an  inverted  torch, 

I  hear  the  sermon  upon  sin. 

With  threatenings  of  the  last  account. 

And  all,  translate  in  the  air. 

Reach  me  but  as  our  dear  Lord’s  Prayer, 

And  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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“  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ  ? 

Must  it  be  Athanasian  creeds. 

Or  holy  water,  books,  and  beads  ? 

M^  struggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ? 

And  can  it  be  enough  for  these 

The  Christian  Church  the  year  embalms 

M  ith  evergreens  and  boughs  of  palms. 

And  fills  the  air  with  litanies  ? 

“  I  know  that  yonder  Pharisee 
Thanks  God  that  he  is  not  like  me : 

In  my  humiliation  dressed, 

1  only  stand  and  beat  my  breasty 
And  pray  for  human  charity. 

“  Not  to  one  church  alone,  but  seven,  ] 

The  voice  prophetic  spake  from  heaven ; 

And  unto  each  the  promise  came, 

Diversified,  but  still  the  same ; 

For  him  that  overcometh  are 
The  new  name  written  on  the  stone. 

The  raiment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne, 

And  1  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star! 

**  Ah !  to  how  many  Faith  has  been 
No  evidence  of  things  unseen. 

But  a  dim  shadow,  that  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantaaiasts, 

For  whom  no  Man  of  Sorrows  died, 

For  whom  the  Tragedy  Divine 
Was  but  a  symbol  and  a  sign. 

And  Christ' a  phantom  crucified ! 

**  For  others  a  diriner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead. 

The  passing  of  their  beautiful  fet*t 
Blesses  the  pavement  of  the  street. 

And  all  their  looks  and  words  repe^at 
Oil  Fuller’s  saying,  wise  and  sweet. 

Not  as  a  vulture,  but  a  dove. 

The  Holy  Ghost  came  from  above.” 

IN  the  criticism  of  the  early  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  received  several  valuable  helps ;  first,  we  have  the 
New  Testament  for  English  Readers,  containing  the  authorized 
version,  with  Marginal  Corrections  of  Readings  and  Retulerings, 
Marginal  References,  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Comnuntary 
by  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  The  Three  First  Gosjwls.  (llivingtons.)  And 
this  book  will  be  often  an  invaluable  help,  printed  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  well-known  Greek  Testament  of  Dean 
Alford.  The  reader  need  not  dread  any  of  the  huge  encumber¬ 
ing  abbreviations  which  abound  in  those  pages.  It  is  an  euay. 
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simple,  light-bearing  book,  the  production  of  one  of  the  most 
component  men  among  us.  To  those  even  who  have  the  large 
Greek  Testament,  and  are  familiar  with  it,  this  volume  may  be 
a  valuable  help.  An  index-finger  to  more  copious  criticism  ; 
a  book  for  the  student,  and  for  the  lay  preacher,  and  for  all  who 
set'k  and  desire  rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  Truth.  We  have 
directed  with  our  woi^  of  commendation  the  reader's  attention 
to  Noten  on  the  Gonpcl  of  Matthew^  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by 
PrqfexHor  Jacobus,  We  are  glad  to  receive  the  Notes  on  Mark 
and  Luke,  from  the  same  clear,  brief,  but  elucidating  pen. 
(Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant.)  All  that  we  said  of  the  former 
‘  Notes,'  we  would  repeat  of  these.  The  writer  blends  in  a  very 
happy  manner  the  critical  with  the  practical,  the  homily  and 
the  description ;  it  is  just  the  book  to  set  a  Stibbath-school 
teacher  on  the  happy  train  of  thought  and  exposition.  We  are 
glad  to  know  the  able  expositor  is  himself  encouraged,  and  is 
going  on  with  his  needful,  and  therefore  useful,  work.  But  for 
those  who  are  excavating  their  more  elaborate  and  critical  way, 
we  cannot  sufficiently  commend  The  Gospel  History  :  a  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Critical  Investigations  in  support  of  the  Character  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  by  Dr,  J,  II,  A,  Ebrard,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Erlangen,  Translated  by  James  Martin,  B,A, 
Revised  and  Edited  by  Alcjrander  Bruce  Cardross,  (Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.)  We  consider  that  all  to  whom  the  original 
work  is  inaccessible,  and  who  desire  to  know  the  latest  results 
of  these  investigations,  are  imder  deep  obligations  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  this  book.  In  many  ways  it  may  be  described  as  ex¬ 
haustive,  and  the  careful  reading  it  will  leave  little  to  be  done 
or  to  Ik?  desired  at  present.  The  translation  is  free  from  that 
needless  and  painful  refinement  of  criticism  we  have  often  felt 
to  be  so  wearisome  in  the  great  German  critics.  The  reader  has 
vividly  set  Ix'fore  him  all  tlie  Gospel  history  and  its  difficulties, 
and  will  find,  we  believe,  that  the  analysis,  does  not,  as  too  fre¬ 
quently,  endanger  the  simplicity  of  faith,  but  rather  strengthens 
and  unites,  and  ennobles.  To  us  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  book  of  the  cluster  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  notice 
last — TVic  Gosfnd  aceording  to  Matthac :  a  new  Translation,  teith 
brief  Notes,  ami  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  (Samuel  Bagster 
and  Sons) — but  the  preface  bears  the  well-known  name  of,  and 
attaches  the  responsibility  to,  John  H,  Godwin ;  we,  therefore, 
wish  tile  volume  had  been  less  modest,  and  hope  we  may  regard 
this  volume  as  only  a  forerunner  to  some  larger  work  in  which 
we  may  find  given  to  us  the  results  of  that  large  criticism  and 
attainment  for  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  so  well  deserved  a  repu¬ 
tation  ;  and  abundant  evidence  of  which  is  in  this  volume.  The 
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first  feature  wliicli  strikes  ttio  6yo  in  the  little  work  before  us— 
a  litfk  work  apparently,  but  the  result  of  liow  much  labour  and 
scliolarship  is  the  symmetry  of  the  b(M)k ;  the  arrangement  is  in 
Itself  helpful,  and  while  it  illustrates  the  character  of  Mr.  God¬ 
win  8  mind,  it  reveals  also  what  must  be  the  great  fascination  of 
his  teaching.  Our  object  is  answered  in  pointing  attention  to 
this  book,  to  which,  for  further  remark,  we  may  call  attention 
again.  Ihere  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  lessons  conveyiHl  in 
each  chapter,  and  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gosjiels.  Appendinl  to 
the  translation  are  foot-notes,  very  brief,  but  as  pertinent  and 
helpful  to  the  reader  as  they  are  brief.  The  following  extract 
may  illustrate  the  manner  of  Mr.  Godwin^s  translation  and 
annotation. 

Then  will  He  also  say  to  those  on  the  left,  *  Depart  from  me,  V6 
accursed,  to  the  eternal  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  ungtls. 
For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  did  not  give  me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and 
you  did  not  give  me  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  you  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  me ;  needing  raiment,  and  you  did  not  clothe  me ;  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  you  did  not  visit  me.*  Then  they  also  will  reply,  saying, 
‘  Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  need¬ 
ing  raiment,  or  sick,  or  in  prison :  and  not  render  service  to  thee  ?  * 
Then  he  will  reply  to  them,  saying,  ‘Assuredly  I  declare  to  \ou,  lor  as 
much  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  not  to 
me.’  And  these  will  go  away  to  eternal  punishment ;  but  the  upright, 
to  eternal  life.” 

Conduct  is  the  expression  of  character,  and  this,  in  the  cases  referred 
to,  is  the  result  of  receiving  or  rejecting  Christ.  The  statements  that 
men  are  judged  according  to  their  actions,  and  that  they  are  judgcKi 
according  to  their  faith,  are  not  contrary  but  coincident.  Cur  Lord 
often  spoke  of  himself  as  the  Judge  of  men,  vii.  21  ;  x.  32 ;  xiii.  41  ; 
xvi.  27.  It  is  always  important  to  distinguish  between  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  and  inferences  from  it.  The  statements  respecting 
those  to  w^hom  the  Gospel  has  been  presented,  cannot  properly  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  others,  to  whom  it  has  not  been  made  known  ;  and  all  that  is 
true  of  one  subject,  is  not  certainly  true  of  an  associated  subject.  In 
antithetical  expressions,  and  in  all  comparisons,  partial  agreement  is 
expressed  or  implied  :  but  not  complete  corres|)ondence.  The  final 
character  attributed  by  our  Lord  to  the  rewards  and  retributions  of  His 
kingdom,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  absolute  perpetuity  of  all  that 
is  included  in  them.  What  is  declared  is  their  enduring  nature,  as 
resulting  from  causes  which  are  transient  but  j)ermanent.  The  words 
of  Christ  are  more  solemn  and  awful  than  any  that  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them. 

The  several  Sections  of  this  Division  are  closely  connected,  but  there 
is  a  manifest  difference  in  their  character  and  application.  The  first 
refers  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple,  w'bich  was  to  take 
place  in  that  age ;  and  the  last  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  ex¬ 
tending  to  all  nations,  and  to  the  future  world.  The  coming  of  Christ 
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is  mentioned  in  connection  with  both,  but  in  very  different  ways.  The 
events  preceding  the  first  end  are  describid,  and  the  sign  of  its  approach 
is  stated ;  local  particulars  are  given,  and  it  is  restricted  to  one  people, 
and  to  one  age.  But  for  the  last  coming  of  Christ  no  preceding  events 
are  mentioned,  no  sign  is  given,  and  there  is  nothing  that  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  any  people  or  to  any  age.  The  reply  of  Christ  gives  a 
complete  answer  to  the  question  of  his  disciples ;  and  then  it  goes  be¬ 
yond  this,  declaring  truths  of  universal  application.  If  His  predic¬ 
tions,  xxiv.  4-34,  are  interpreted  as  Old  Testament  prophecies  are, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  declare  only  such  events  as  did  take  place, 
before  the  generation  to  which  he  spoke  passed  away.  Those  events 
were  typical  of  other  events,  and  the  language  used  of  the  former  may 
be  applicable  also  to  the  latter.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  attaching 
two  significatious  to  His  words ;  or  for  supposing  that  He  blended  to> 
gether  statements  respecting  what  was  near,  and  what  was  indefinitely 
distant.  According  to  the  usage  of  8t.  Matthew,  clearly  shown  in  the 
first  chapter,  ihtM  generatum  can  only  mean,  the  men  then  living.  Such 
is  invariably  the  usage  in  the  Xew  Testament  and  the  Septuagint.  A 
part  of  the  existing  generation  may  be  referred  to, — those  who  have  a 
certain  character, — but  the  term  is  never  used  to  denote  all  such  men. 
This  wicked  and  apostate  generation,  this  perverse  generation,  and 
similar  expressions,  always  refer  to  the  wicked  men  then  living,  and  not 
to  wicked  men  of  past  and  future  ages.  They  would  be  other  genera¬ 
tions,  though  of  the  same  kind  or  class.  The  parables  separate  the 
coming  of  Christ  first  mentioned,  from  the  statements  respecting  the 
last. 


Among  New  Editions,  we  have  ‘  Foster’s  Essays’  promoted 
to  the  shelves  of  the  Standard  Library,  in  Mr.  Bohn’s 
series.  Ehjui^m  in  a  Serifs  of  Letters  on  the  follomng  Subjects : 
On  Decision^  Edited  by  John  Fitster,  for  his  Thirtieth  Edition, 
(Henry  G.  Bohn.)  The  Tliirtieth  Edition  !  Not  many  editions 
as  books  go  now,  but  a  large  review  when  we  think  of  the 
weight  and  the  freightage  sailing  dowm  the  river  of  time. 
Probably  the  ‘  Excursion,’  of  Wonlsworth  has  not  had  a  greater 
run  of  editions.  It  is  idle  to  commend  it  here ;  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  this  re-issue  indicates  a  steady  sale  for  the  time- 
honoured  old  book. 

WE  have  received  Volume  V,,  the  Complete  Works  of  Richard 
SihbeSf  D.D.,  Edited  by  the  Rev,  Alexander  Balloch 
Grosart,  (Etlinburgh,  James  Nichol.)  Also,  An  Exposition  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekielf  with  Useful  Obsetrations  thereon  by  William 
Qresnhill,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  James  Sherman,  (Edinburgh, 
James  Nichol.)  Both  the  series  of  volumes  in  which  those  now 
before  us  appear,  have  often  received  our  warmest  words  of 
admiration,  and  best  hopes  for  the  publisher’s  success  in  his  en- 
teq)ri8ing  venture,  and  we  express  such  hopes  again  with  every' 
fre^  volume  wo  receive. 
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160. 

**  I  think  there  is  a  God,**  162. 
of  Bishop  Blomfield,  163, 164,165. 
The  Bishop's  Message  to  the  King, 
167. 

Bishop <  Blomfield  and  Duke  of 
Clarence,  174. 

of  the  Death  of  Henrv  of  Navarre, 
178.' 

of  Rev.  James  Robertson,  190. 
of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,’197. 
Gusta\nis  Adolphus  and  the  Little 
Christina,' 262. 

of  Queen  Cliristina,  263,  265. 
James  Montgomery  at  ^hool,  281 


Anecdotes. 

James  Montgomery  and  Earl 
FitzwilKam,  282. 
of  James  Montgomery,  282. 

- and  his  Nurse,  iM, 

of  Foote,  320. 

of  Dr.  Alexander  Lindsay,  321. 
of  Berthelier,  340,  341,  342. 
of  Alexander  dc  la  Croix,  352, 
353,  354. 

The  Death  of  Caturce,  355. 
Francis  1.  and  liocoq,  356. 
of  Curious  Names,  403,  404,  405 
of  Edward  Irving,  460. 
of  Tom  Paine,  7. 
of  Dante,  461. 
of  John  Howe,  512. 

Bible,  the  Nations  and  The,  75. 
Bretons,  The,  105. 

Breton  Customs,  107,  108,  109,  110. 
Breton  Priests  and  Poachers,  111. 
Breton  Industn’,  Peculiarities  of, 
113. 

Breton  AVatchmaker,  Anecdote  of, 
113,  114. 

“  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,"  125. 
Bisnop,  A  High  Church,  157. 
Blomfield,  Chiles  James,  a  Memoir 


- his  Birth  and  Education,  158, 

159. 

- at  Cambridge,  159. 

- -  his  Friends,  160. 

- his  Ordination,  160. 

- his  Admirable  Discipline  as  a 

Tutor,  161. 

- his  Appointment  to  Chester- 

ford,  162. 

- takes  his  Degree  of  D.D.,  164. 

- a  Wonderful  Worker,  IfW. 

- Accepts  the  Bishopric  of 

Chester,  166. 

- and  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Anec¬ 
dote  of,  167. 

- all  the  Bishop,  167. 
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Blomlield,  Charles  James,  a  strict 
SabbaUriau,  168. 

- and  Sydney  Smith,  170,  171. 

- his  Charities,  173. 

- and  Dr.  Parr,  174. 

- and  the  Duke  of  Clarc*nce,  Sir 

G.  Sinclair,  174. 

Hlooomtield,  lAwrencc,  in  Ireland, 
485. 

Hiasphemy,  A  Souvenir  of,  277, 278. 
Honivard  in  Home,  335. 
lierthelier,  330,  340,  341. 

- the  Martyrdom  of,  342,  343. 

Hinncy.  Ix'tters  on  the  Prayer- 
to  Mr.,  444. 

Bnjitism,  what  is  is  Infant  ?  449. 
('hurch,  Pantheism  in  the,  59. 
('ustoms  and  Storic^  Breton,  107, 
108,  109. 

Cali^la,  Vanity  of,  128,  129. 
('abbalisim  and  Jlahbinism,  135. 
(’lerf^y,  Anecdotes  of,  162,  163,  164. 
CJiristina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  Memoir 
of  (reviewt'd),  250. 

- The  little,  251,  252. 

- her  Education,  254, 

- Loses  her  Aunt,  256. 

- Commeuoement  of  her  Kei^n, 

257. 

- Encourages  Learned  Men,  260. 

—  her  Favourites,  261. 

- her  Poculiarities,  261,  262. 

- longing  after  Variety,  263. 

- Travels  to  Komo,  264,  265. 

- and  Anne  of  Austria,  265,  266. 

Christ,  Henan’s  Life  of,  268. 

- Extracts  from,  270. 

Congregationalism  Upon  its  Trial, 
316. 

Cliurches  and  Cliaracters,  Sketches 
of  (reviewed),  316. 

- A  Picture  of  one  of  our,  317. 

Cliurch,  Theory  of  an  Independent, 
318. 

- Membership,  319. 

Churches,  Tone  of%  Worship  in  Non¬ 
conformist,  328. 

Cal\dn,  History  of  the  Heformation 
in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  (review¬ 
ed),  333. 

Congregational  Magazine,  The, May, 
18JJ9,  Article,  Dr.  Halley  on 
the  lYrmonent  Institution  of  the 
Pastoral  Office  (rt'Wewed),  357. 
Congregationalism,  Dr.  Halley  on,  | 
361.  I 


Consistency  and  Truth,  Oui’  only 
Friends,  375. 

Christian  Names,  399. 

- History  of  (reviewed),  399. 

- Whence  do  they  Come,  400. 

Chancery,  History  in,  434% 

Compte,  !il.  on  Nature  and  History, 
437. 

Church,  Persons  who  Should  go  to, 
Denmark,  The  Hestoration  of  Poetry 
to,  25. 

Dilemmas,  Pantheistic,  58. 

Deity,  Motion  a  Higher  Proof  of, 
than  Extension,  63. 

Discovery  Nilotic,  History  of,  141. 
Deputation,  A  Queer,  169. 
Dynamics,  Ethnological,  219,  220. 
Doubt,  Hevcrence  l)uo  to  tlie  Treat¬ 
ment  of,  225. 

Dissenters,  The  Customs  of  the  (re¬ 
viewed),  316. 

Dukes,  A  Congregation  of,  324. 
D’Aubigne’s  Geneva  and  Calvin,  333. 
Death  of  Master  Caturce,  The,  355. 
Deeds,  The  Question  of  Trust,  367. 
Ductor  Dubitantium,  The,  399. 
Doubts,  Historic,  443. 

Dante,  461. 

- His  relation  to  the  Politics  of 

his  Time,  463. 

- First  sight  of  Beatrice,  465. 

- In  Exile,  467. 

- His  Do  Monorchia,  469. 

- And  the  Papacy,  471. 

- On  his  Travels,  473. 

- The  Vision,  475. 

Esterhazy,  Prince  Paul,  Entertains 
Grellet,  21. 

Erik  and  Abel,  46,  47,  48,  49. 

Emile  Souvestre,  101. 

Epistola  Obscurorum  Vivorum,  The, 
195. 

- a  Bull  for  Burning,  196. 

Europe,  llie  Races  of,  202. 

Europe,  The  Nationalities  of  (re- 
"idewed),  202. 

- ^Vho  ore  the  Oldest  Inhabitants 

of,  209. 

Etlmological  Dynamics,  219. 
Eclectic  He  viewer.  An  Old,  279. 

- Sixty  Years  Since.  "Jlie,  289. 

Evangelical  Alliance  ?  When  Shall 
we  have  an,  377. 

Evelyn  John,  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
389. 

“  Exumen,”  ITieNew  (reviewed),  334. 
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Exposition  of  Great  Pictures,  546. 
Evangelicalism. 

F^well,  A  Singular,  15. 

Fichte  and  Oehlenschliiger,  31,  35. 
Fancy  and  Imagination,  51. 
Freedom,  The  Trial  of,  69. 

Foreign  Literature,  The  Value  of, 
to  England,  101. 

Fins,  The,  211. 

Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the 
Christian  Religion,  A  Critical 
History  of  (review^J,  223. 

Free  Thought,  Christiamty,  the  His¬ 
tory  of,  224. 

Facts,  Papists  Dealing  with,  229. 
Fine  English;  or  Thoughts  on 
Writing  and  Preaching,  306. 
Grellet,  Stephen. 

- Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Gospel 

Labours  of  (reviewed),  1. 

- his  Birth  and  Parentage,  3. 

- his  Confirmation,  3. 

- his  Flight  to  America,  3. 

- he  Joins  the  Society  of  Friends,  4. 

- his  Travels  in  the  States,  4,  5. 

- his  First  Visit  to  Europe,  6. 

- Anecdote  of,  at  St.  Hypolitc, 

5,  6. 

- Intercourse  with  Tom  Paine, 

7,  8. 

- Visits  Europe,  1811,  8. 

- at  Dublin,  8. 

- Travels  in  England,  9. 

- with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

11. 

- with  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 

Church,  13. 

- Visite  Macarius,  13. 

- with  the  Malakans  and  Men- 

nocrites,  14,  15. 

- goes  to  Rome,  16. 

- visits  the  Inquisition,  16,  17. 

- Intercourse  w'ith  Consalvi  and 

Pope  Pius  VII.  17. 

- Arrested  at  Milhau,  19. 

- Returns  to  America,  20. 

- visits  Europe,  1831,  20. 

- in  a  Village  of  Mennonites,  21. 

- Prince  Paul  Esterhazy’s  Kind¬ 
ness  to  him,  21. 

- visits  Ban  de  la  Roche,  22. 

- takes  his  Last  Farewell  of  his 

Mother,  22. 

- Returns  Home,  23. 

- “  Waiting  for  the  Mcsseng(  r,” 

24. 


Grellet,  Stc'plien. 

- Goethe  and  Oehlenschagor,  .‘W. 

i  God  versus  Pantheism,  52. 

Geiioffa,  Legend  of,  113. 

Greece,  India  in,  213. 

Giigler,  of  Lucenie,  231. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  The  1  laugh Ut 
of,  250. 

Gustavus,  253. 

Gospel,  The  Destruction  of  the,  269. 
Gospel  llistoi*^',  554. 

Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  554. 

“  Greenland,”  Montgomery’s,  297, 
298. 

Geneva  in  1513,  337. 

- The  Fool  of,  3;i8. 

- Modem,  339. 

Glimpses  of  Father’s  Hearts,  389. 
God,  The  Apprehension  of,  139. 
Halle,  Ochlenachlagcr  at,  .‘13. 
Hakon,  40,41,42. 

Hope,  The  Lively,  1(X). 

How  people  amuse  themselves,  114, 
115. 

Howe,  John,  512 

Herod  the  Great,  History  of,  128. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  (rtwiewed),  191. 

- the  Knightly  Soldier  of  the 

Reformation,  191. 

- and  Sickingen,  191. 

- his  Birth  and  Education,  192. 

- his  Wanderings,  193. 

- the  Avenger  of  his  Family,  193. 

- -  the  Author  of  the  Kpistolic 

Obscurorum  Vivorum,  195. 

- Visits  Italy,  196. 

- is  KnighU‘(l,  196. 

- Publishes  the  Trias  Roinuna, 

197. 

- his  Last  Days,  202. 

Home  and  Foreign  Review,  The, 
July,  1863.  Article,  Ultramon- 
tanism,  (reviewed),  223. 

“  Heaven’s  Love  Sets  Right  all 
Other  Mutters,”  332. 

Halley,  Dr.  on  Congregationalism, 
361. 

- and  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

Humorous  II lust i*at ions  of  Curious 
Names,  403. 

History  in  Chancery, 

- is  a  Science  of.  Possible,  435. 

- an  Inquiry  into  the  Theories 

of,  (reviewed),  334. 

- M.  Coinpte  on  Nature  and,  437. 

- the  Preaisjs/sitionM  of,  411. 
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Kihturic  Doubts,  443. 

Is  it  the  Romish  Church,  or  Panthe* 
ism  ?  53. 

Intellectual  Solitaires,  65. 

Israel  in  E|^ypt,  History  of,  122. 

India  in  Greece,  213,  214,  215,  216. 

Intrusive  Populations,  217. 

Inflow's,  Jean,  Poems,  (reviewed), 
233, 

Independency,  by  Evan  Lewis,  (re¬ 
viewed),  316. 

- Sins  of,  Dunffers  of,  331,  332. 

Irish  Homan  Catnolic  Priest,’  The 
414. 

Isolation,  The  Policy  of,  427. 

Infant  Baptism  ?  "V^hnt  is,  449. 

Jews,  Milinan’s  History  of,  (re¬ 
viewed),  116. 

- Ti*aces  of  Rationalism  in,  117. 

- Their  Patriarchal  History,  119. 

Juddua  meets  Alexander  the  Great, 
126. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  127. 

Jews,  Caligula  and,  128. 

Jerusalem,  The  Siege  of,  131. 

Josephus,  132. 

Jewish  Literature,  Modern,  137. 

Jesus,  The  Miracles  of,  271. 

Juvenile  Writing,  The  Grand  Style 
in,  307. 

Jacob,  Dynasties  of  the  Name  of, 
409,  410,  411. 

Jeau,  Jenny,  &c.,  412,  413. 

Kilmanjaro,  145. 

I^cordaire,  67. 

- Abbe,  Memoir  of  the,  (re¬ 
viewed),  67. 

- his  J^ueation  and  Principles, 

68. 

- Anecdotes  of,  68,  69. 

- Montalerabert  and,  69,  71. 

- his  Time  of  Decision,  71. 

- Preaches  at  St.  Roch,  72. 

- his  Conference  in  Notre  Dame, 

73. 

- becomes  a  Dominican  Friar,  73. 

- Extracts  from  his  Sennons,  74, 

75. 

- Faithful  to  his  First  Conric- 

tions,  77. 

- his  I^t  Words.  78. 

- -  ComjMired  with  Thomas  Binney, 

78. 

Legge,  Dr.,  of  I^eicester,  89. 

- Clinracterixcd,  89,  90. 

- Birth  and  Education,  90,  91. 


IvCgge,  Dr.,  of  I^eicester. 

— ^  Enters  the  Ministry",  92. 

- his  Honoui*s  and  Trials,  93,  94. 

- Method  of  his  Thought  and 

Style,  95. 

- his  Ima^nation,  97,  98. 

Literature,  ^lodem  Jewish,  137. 
Latham’s,  Dr.,  Writings,  203. 
Lucerne,  Giigler  at,  231. 

Latin-Bred  Women,  One  of  the,  255. 
L^vrier,  344. 

Lecoq  Preaching  before  Francis  I., 
356. 

Ix'tters  to  Mr.  Binney  on  the  Prayer 
Book,  444. 

Malakans,  The,  13,  14. 

Mennonites,  The,  14,  15. 

- a  Village  of,  21. 

Metaphysical  Substance?  What  is, 
57. 

Metaphysical  and  Natural  Theology, 
61. 

Mystery,  The  Human,  74. 

Mllman’s  History  of  the  Jews, 
116. 

Maccabeus,  Judas,  127. 

Mountains  of  the  Moon,  The,  144. 

- Monsters  of,  145. 

Madagascar,  ‘  Saturday  Heview  ’  on, 
153. 

Man,  One  and  the  Same,  223. 

Muses,  A  Triad  of,  233. 

Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  258. 
Monaldeschi,  The  Tragedy  of  267. 
Montgomery,  James,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  (reviewed), 
279. 

- Poetical  Works  of  (reviewed), 

279. 

- his  Birth  and  Education,  280. 

- at  Fulnock,  281. 

- on  his  Travels,  283. 

- Enters  the  Family  of  Mr. 

Gales,  283. 

- in  Prison,  285. 

- and  John  Pye  Smith,  286, 

287. 

- Publishes  the  ‘  Wanderer  in 

Switzerland,’  288. 

- and  Parken,  290,  291,  292. 

- in  Business,  293. 

- Compared  with  Moore,  294. 

- Going  to  the  Grave,  295. 

- Estimate  of  hi.s  Genius,  296. 

Minislers,  How  we  Choose  our,  325, 
Minister,  The  Congregational,  327. 


Minsters  are  bad  Hearers,  330. 

- Want  of  Esprit  de  corps 

amo^t,331.. 

Marguerite  of  34»i. 

Marguerite,  Lcs  Marguerites  de  la 
347 

Matthew,  ,The  Thirteenth ,  Chapter, 
600.  . 

Medici,  Catherine  de,  349 

- -  The  Marriage, of,  3dl. 

Morison’s  Rev.  Janies,  Sermon, 
359. 

Necessity,  The  Doctrine  of,  99. 

New  Testament  for  English  Readers, 
553. 

Novels,  French,  102. 

Nili  Quoerere  Caput,  138. 

Nile,  The  Sources  of  the  (reviewed), 
138. 

- Captains  Speke  Burton  and  at 

the  Source  of  the,  139. 

•: - Abortive  Attempts  to  Discover 

the  Source  of  the,  140. 

Nilotic  Discovery,  History  of,  141. 
Names,  the  Signs  of  Things,  401. 

- -  Derivations  of,  404,  405. 

Nomenclature,  Teutonic,  407.  .  . 
Nonconformist  Prejudices,  445. 
Oberlin’s  son  Converted'by  Grellet’s 
Preaching,  22. 

Oehleiischlager,  Adam,  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of,  24. 

- his  Friends,  25. 

- Moral  Character  of  his  Writ¬ 
ings,  27. 

-  his  Birth  ..and  Early  Days, 

29. 

- his  love  of  Poetry,  30. 

- Fonnation  of  his  Mind,  31. 

- Falls  in  I.ove  with  CTiristina 

Hcger,  32. 

- Goes  to  Halle,  33. 

- Friendships  at  Halle,  33. 

- Becomes  Acouainted  with 

Schleicrmacher  ana  Fichte,  34. 

- Meets  Goethe,  35. 

- Meets  Hegel,  35. 

- Anecdote  of,  -36. 

- at  Paris,  37.’ 

- and  Madam  de  Stael,  37 ,  38. 

- 1^  Marriage,  38.  . 

- his  Dramatic  Poetry,  39. 

- his  Hakon,  40,  41,  42. 

Oath,  The  Good  Old  Hearty 
English,  Plea  for,  149. 

Osetes,  The,  210. 


Our  Book  Club. 

An  Essay  on  the  Improvoneat  of 
Time,  and  other  Literal^  Re¬ 
mains,  by  John  Foster  (re¬ 
viewed),  79. 

.Cluistmas  Evans,  a  Memoir  (re¬ 
viewed),  83. 

The  Two  Friends  (reviewed),  85. 
History’  of  France,  by  Eyre  Evans 
Crowe,  175. 

Lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  180. 

Life  of  Our  Lord- upon  Earth,  183 
Arctic  Discovery  and  Advonturi', 

184. 

Twenty-nine  Years  in. the  West 
Indies  and  Central  Africa,  184. 
Evenings  with  John  Runyan,  185. 
The  Book  of  Job,  bv  Dr.  CVoly, 

185. 

Historical  W  orks  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  186. 

Fh'e  Hundred  Plans  of  Sermons, 
187. 

The  Divine  Mystery  of  Peace,. 187. 
The  Works  ol  Jolm  Howe,  188. 
The  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary, 
189. 

/  A  Commentmn'  »of  the  Old  and 
New  Tcstumvnts,  189. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Robertson, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  189. 

Chronicles  of  Cmrliugford,  (2nd 
part),  378. 

Dreamthorp,  452. 

Tlie  Gospt  lof  the  PontateuoJi,456. 
Tlic  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son, 

458. 

Good  Thoughts,  459. 

Mexico,  The  Countr}',  History, 
and  People,  459. 

The  Wisdom  of  Our  Fothors,  459. 
Words  ^for  .the  Heart  and  Life, 

459. 

Religion  and  Business,  459. 
Glimpses  of  Great  Men,  459. 
Poetry. 

Lines  from  Schiller’s  *  Wallen- 
)  stein,’  Part  I.,. 28. 

Lines  by  Novolis,  Paraphrased,  JW. 
Quotations  from  Ochlensehlager’s 
‘Hakon,’ 40,  41,  42.  j 
Axel  and  Vulborg,  43, 44,45, 46. 
bhik  and  Abel,, 46,  47, 48,  49. 
The  Violets,  49,  50. 

Lines  by  Dr.  Mansol,  59. 
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Lucan  on  the  Discovery  of  the 
Nile,  140. 

Epigram  on  Bishop  Blomfield’s 
P^motion,  166. 

Jean  Ingelow’s  Poems  (reviewed), 
233 

Quotations  from  the  *  Scholar 
and  the  Carpenter/  234,  235. 
Honours,  235,  236,  237. 

High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  1571.  '238,  239. 
Reflections,  239,  240,  241. 
Divided,  242,  243. 

Bessie  Parkes*  Poems  (reviewed), 
243;— 

The  Little  Bird,  243,  244. 
llie  Religion  of  Art,  244. 
Carisbrooke,  244,  245. 
Unspoken,  245,  246. 

Voluntaries,  246,  247. 

King  Arthur,  248. 

Miss  villas  Poems  (noticed), 
249. 

Little  May's  Ix«son-book,  249. 
James  Montgomciy',  Reminiscen¬ 
ces,  293. 

Extracts  from  the  *  The  Pelican 
Island/  229, 300,  301. 

O  world,  the  worldling  cannot 
know,  302. 

Speed  the  Prow,  302,  303. 

On  a  Gnat  accidently  crushed, 
303. 

To  William  Wordsworth,  Esq., 
304 

The  Wedding  Wish,  304. 

Linos  on  a  Dusy,  305. 

Is  there  a  God  P  305. 
llic  Rainbow,  305. 

The  Grave,  305,  306. 

Robert  Browning  (quoted),  332. 

A  Conversation  in  the  Old  Wood 
at  Fontainebleau,  347,  348. 
Verses  by  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
349. 

Dyer  (qubte^,  386. 
lines  on  the  Naming  of  the  Queen 
of  .\ragon*8  Son,  410. 

Paine,  Tom,  and  Stephen  Grellet, 
7,  8. 

Pius  VTL,  Pope, and  Stephen  Grellet, 
17. 

PoetT}',  The  Restoration  of,  to  Den¬ 
mark,  25. 

Paris,  Oehlcnschlfiger  at,  37. 


Poetry,  Aramanthe  of  Oelilenschla- 
ger,  39. 

Pantheism,  M.  Saisset  on,  52. 

Philosophy,  Religious,  Essay  on, 
(reviewed),  62. 

Pantheism  in  the  Church,  69. 

Priests,  and  Preachers,  Breton,  111. 

Printer,  Story  of  a  Journeyman,  115. 

Pugilism,  the  Advantages  of,  151. 

Peel  of  the  Church,  The,  173. 

Populations,  Intrusive,  217. 

Persecution,  Ultramontanistic  Ideas 
of,  227,  228. 

Papists  Dealing  with  Facts,  229, 230. 

Parkes,*  Bessie  Raynor,  Ballads  and 
Song^,  (reviewed),  233. 

*  Pelican  Island/  Montgomery’s, 
299,  300. 

- Natural  Imagery  of,  301. 

Poetry  of  Happy  Turns  of  Thought, 
The,  305. 

Pulpit,  Finery  of  Speech  in  the,  315. 
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